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Why is growth important 


to a life insurance company ? 


Growth of a life insurance company is not only an expression of confidence 
in the Company itself but in the value of life insurance. 

The John Hancock has continued to grow despite the fact that millions of 
young men who under normal conditions are prospects for the sale of life insur- 
ance are now in the armed services. Insurance in force in 1942 increased more 
than 500 million dollars to a total of more than 5/4 billions and the 1943 rate of 
growth is consistent with that of last year. 

Not only does this growth increase the security which our policyholders 
enjoy by increasing the diversification of risks, but it is also an indication that 
the people of America still look to life insurance to guarantee that, in the 
event of personal disaster, homes will be kept intacz, families will be kept to- 


gether, and dependents will share the benefits which this country offers. 
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Lasr SaTuRoAy 


WAS THE PROUDEST 
DAY OF MV LIFES" 


THE DAY my Bill went off to war, he 
held me tight as he kissed me good-bye 
and he said, “So long, little Allie— 
you're the head of our family now!” 


If you knew Bill—well, you’d see why 
winning this war is so important to me! 
I think of him every day when I take 
my place in the shop—and my work so far 
has passed inspection with flying coiors! 


And last Saturday, when they handed 
me my first pay envelope, I did some- 
thing I’ve been thinking about quite a 
bit, lately . . . ever since I read some- 
where that “‘The future belongs to those 


who prepare for it.” 


I paid the first premium on some in- 
surance on my life—so that little Janie 
and Bobby will be sure of the future Bill 
and I have in our hearts for them . 


If you’re single, without dependents, your 
basic life insurance need is a small policy to 
cover final expenses and burial. But if you 
have dependents, such as an elderly father 
or mother, chances are you need life insur- 
ance for their protection—perhaps with 
an income for your own retirement later. 


THE 
PRUDENTIAL 
HAS THE 


STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 





Perhaps you are married, with children, 
and your husband has gone away to wart. 
In that case, have you considered that dur- 
ing the war period your own need for life 
insurance may be almost as great as your 
husband’s was formerly, when he was the 
family’s sole support? 


PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


cA Mutual (ompany 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


THE FUTURE BELONGS 
TO THOSE WHO 
PREPARE FOR IT 








If you are married and helping your 
husband with the support of your family, 
it is wise for each of you to take out life 
insurance in proportion to your con- 
tribution to the family income. 

Your Prudential representative will 
gladly advise you on any of these plans. 


AS A SERVICE to the government 
and to you, Prudential represent- 
atives sell War Savings Stamps. 


This is one of a series of advertisements appearing in Life, Saturday Evening Post, Newsweek, Time, American Magazine, 
Better Homes & Gardens, American Home, American Legion Magazine, Harpers, Atlantic Monthly, National Geographic, and other magazines. 
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Aull the Patter of the Future 


Combination sale of life insurance clearly 
indicates need for broad changes in agency 
compensation plans with lower commissions, 
non-vested renewals and starting salaries 


By HALSEY D. JOSEPHSON, C.L.U. 


GRAMMAR school child learns that the First 
A World War began in 1914; the American Civil 
War in 1861; Fascism in the 1920’s. He is 
satisfied with the dates. It doesn’t occur to him to 
ask “Why?” As he grows older he sometimes specu- 
lates on why certain things happened, but unless he 
has a particularly inquiring mind, he doesn’t try to 
answer the questions “Why did they happen when 
they did? Why didn’t they happen 10 years or 50 
years earlier or 20 years later?” Most times it is 
necessary to understand why they happened when they 
did, in order to understand why they happened at all. 
This type of probing is not confined to wars or 
movements of international scope. We can project it 
to things rather close to us. Why N.R.A. in 1932? 
Why Social Security in 1937? Why the Armstrong 
Investigation in 1905? Why the interest in Pension 
Trusts in 1940-1943? And to bring us to the point 
of this article “Why the sudden interest in Agents’ 
Compensation in 1942-1943?” 

In my column “Passing Judgment” in the July issue 
of The Spectator, I wrote, “This movement (the de- 
mand for a changed method of compensation) like all 
movements in the fields of economics and _ politics, 
cannot be viewed as an isolated happening. It is part 
of a tremendously large pattern, ‘and without an 
awareness of the pattern, the individual movement 
makes little sense. 


Answers Question of the Moment 


“What is the larger pattern? It is a pattern of 
combination or group or wholesale purchases of life 
insurance—a pattern that.is now apparent to those 
whose perception is keen and whose imagination is 
active. The pattern is the missing link in the present 
discussions of agents’ compensation. It is the answer 
to the all-important question “Why has the subject 
suddenly demanded so much attention?” 

Now, this question is not academic. I don’t suggest 
it as a form of exercise like playing scales on the 
piano. I suggest it because I sincerely believe it to be 
the heart of the problem. Just as we will fail to 
create a lasting peace when the war is over, if we 
fail to analyze the things that caused the war, so will 
we fail in developing a sound system of agents’ com- 
pensation if we fail to understand why revision be- 
came necessary in the first place. 
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It should be clear to all of us that we haven’t sud- 
denly discovered that there are injustices, inequalities 
and short-comings in our present compensation sys- 
tem. Surely it was true twenty and thirty years ago 
that agents were receiving renewal commissions on 
policies they weren’t servicing. It was equally appar- 
ent many years ago that we would attract better men 
to our business if we paid them some sort of adequate 
salary while they were learning and if we evened off 
the peaks and valleys of commission income. Many 
people knew these things years ago, knew that our 
system was far short of perfection. But no one 
shouted from the house-tops. I presume that there 
was simply an unusually large amount of shoulder- 
shrugging. 


A Clearly Indicated Future 


Suddenly the shrugging stops, and the shouting be- 
gins. Why? Because the inadequacies of the past 
suddenly became apparent? No, but rather because 
we suddenly realized that a system that worked rea- 
sonably well in the past may not work at all! in the 
future. 

Just how certain are we that life insurance in the 
not too distant future will be sold to groups or com- 
binations of people? “Well, we have at hand some 
splendid indications in the tremendous growth of 
Pension Trusts and Group Insurance. There are other 
equally valid indications. We are certain that life 
insurance should be purchased as part or parts of pro- 
grams. We are convinced that life insurance should 
be bought and sold for what it will do rather than for 
what it is. We argue income, income, income, day 
after day. “Guarantee” we tell our prospects, “an 
adequate income during the years in which the family 
is growing, and in the later years of your wife.” This 
is, of course, a splendid philosophy. But it takes quite 
some life insurance to do the job. We think that we 
can sell this philosophy to those earning substantial 
incomes, but to the low income group we will make 
Package Sales. This group just can’t afford the nec- 
essary premiums for $30,000 or $40,000 or more of 
life insurance. 

Perhaps we will soon face the time when the higher 
income group won’t be able to afford it either. It is 
clear now, with very high income tax rates, that the 
person earning $25,000 a year has as little left at the 
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Halsey D. Josephson en- 
tered the life insurance busi- 
ness in New York City in 
1930 with the Recht and 
Kutcher agency of the North- 
western Mutual Life. Three 
years later he was appointed 
educational director in this 
agency. In 1936 he left the 
Northwestern Mutual to be- 
come head of the Life Insur- 
ance Department of Henry 
Sobel & Company and in 
1937, took over the Life In- 
surance Department of the 
Mitchell May, Jr., Company, 
all of Manhattan. 

In December, 1939, Mr. 
Josephson, who in the mean- 
while had passed the C.L.U. 
examinations, was appointed 
New York City general agent 
for the State Mutual Life As- 
surance Company, Worcester, 
Mass. He resigned this posi- 
tion late in 1941 and was 
appointed to his present post 
as general agent for the Mu- 
tual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company, Newark, N. J., in 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

In the past three or four 
years Mr. Josephson has been 
active in the Life Underwrit- 
ers Association of the city of 
New York and also the Life 
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end of the year, as the man earning $2,500. If high 
income tax rates continue—and most of us are certain 
they will—it may be possible that even the big earner 
will find our philosophy too rich for his digestion. 


Government-Fostered Protection 


Now this does not mean that our philosophy is un- 
sound. On the contrary, it is so sound that even our 
legislators are aware of it. As a result, additional 
Social Security benefits will partially cover the ground 
between what the individual should do to protect his 
family and what he is financially capable of doing. 
This will still leave a lot of ground to cover. And this 
is where group or combination purchases come into 
the picture. Recognizing what the individual should 
do, and how incapable he is of doing it, our govern- 
ment will encourage employers to lend a hand. This 
is a very natural development. For when our govern- 
ment recognizes on the one hand that the individual 
must adequately protect his family, and then recog- 
nizes on the other a total inability to do the job, a 
method must be found to provide the missing guar- 
antees. 

For reasons too numerous to mention, our govern- 


Managers Association. He 
has spoken often at life insur- 
ance meetings and conven- 
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tions and has been more or 
less a constant contributor to 
life. insurance journals. 


* * 


ment will not supply them directly. But it must and 
will supply them indirectly—as it now is in connection 
with Pension Trusts. It will continue—and in greater 
degree—to offer tax inducements to employers who 
set up plans to guarantee the futures of their em- 
ployees and their employees’ families. 

It is at this point that we come back to our subject 
of agents’ compensation. With a relatively few agents 
making combination sales to hundreds or thousands, 
it is clear, first, that the Sales Commission must be 
lowered, and secondly since these agents will be physi- 
cally incapable of servicing so many insureds, others 
will have to do that work and receive Service Com- 
missions. 





Lowered Commission Scale 


Since I brought out this point in the July issue, one 
of our major life insurance companies has reduced 
commissions on Pension Trust sales, and a number of 
other large companies have expressed a desire to fol- 
low suit. To be sure, this does not constitute a radi- 
cal change in our method of compensating agents. 
But it does constitute a change. And, what is of 
paramount importance, the change occurred not be- 
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cause of inadequacies in the past, but rather because 
new conditions are imposing on us the necessity of 
revision. 

It has been recognized for some time now, not only 
by us, but by the Treasury Department as well, that 
our individual retirement policies are not ideally 
suited for mass consumption. As a result, a number 
of companies are at work on new types of coverage. 
These new contracts, covering large groups, will not 
carry with them the old commission rates. Again, is 
this reduction traceable to the fact that our present 
compensation system won’t function under past con- 
ditions? On the contrary, it has nothing whatever to 
do with past conditions. The change is being made 
because basic conditions are changing. To my mind, 
it constitutes a recognition of the fact that the pat- 
tern of the past will not be the pattern of the future. 
And that, therefore, our new method of compensat- 
ing agents must be based on conditions of the future, 
rather than on conditions of the past. 


Not Accidental, but a Trend 


If we recognize the fact that all things make sense, 
that there is a reason for all things, that things don’t 
happen purely by accident, we may be able to fit all 
the pieces of the picture together. After all, the re- 
duction in Sales Commission and the non-vesting of 
Service Commissions are only parts of the picture. 
Are Service Commissions to be non-vested solely be- 
cause agents in the past failed to service their in- 
sureds? Hardly. The non-vesting will occur because 
of what agents will find it impossible to do in the 
future, rather than because of their short-comings in 
the past. For not only will they have too many policy- 
holders in the future because of their group sales, but 
the servicing of each one will be infinitely more in- 
volved than it was in the past. 

In the past, how many policyholders did the aver- 
age agent have whose insurance picture was influenced 
at all by income taxes? In the future, practically 
everyone will be so influenced. Obviously the more 
involved the tax structure becomes and the more it is 
extended, the more servicing is required. The stress 
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Galloway 


we have laid on options of settlement will result in 
vastly increased work as Social Security is extended 
and enlarged. The whole complex business and social 
structure will result in the need of more regular and 
more intelligent servicing. Thus, we can see the job 
of the agent multiplied and re-multiplied, first be- 
cause of the fact that he will have thousands of in- 
sureds instead of hundreds, and second, because each 
one of them will be making greater and greater de- 
mands on his time. Does this thought indicate that 
the non-vesting of renewal commissions will result 
from inadequacies in the past, or from future condi- 
tions that will bear little resemblance to conditions of 
the past? 

What of the agents who, for one reason or ancther, 
will fail to sell these group or combination policies? 
Surely, the number of prospects will be materially 
reduced. Will these agents be forced out of the busi- 
ness? By no means. Their services will be absolutely 
essential—perhaps for the first time, too. For with 
the vastly increased need for servicing, and the inabil- 
ity of the producing agent to perform, these non-pro- 
ducing agents will receive the Service Commissions 
no longer vested in the selling agent. The various 
pieces of the picture do fit together. The pattern does 
make sense. 

Just how are we going to attract what kind of new 
agent to the life insurance business? Again, the pat- 
tern makes sense. Years ago, with life insurance a 
rather simple thing, we did not need to attract more 
than average intelligence. As a matter of fact, less 
than average intelligence was often deemed adequate. 
This type of person, placing a rather small price on 
his own intelligence and industry, was perfectly will- 
ing to pay his own tuition fee. Under the system of 
individual purchases he could rather quickly make a 
few modest commissions. As the business became 
somewhat more complex and as the individual selling 
became somewhat more difficult, it became necessary, 
in order to attract men capable to perform a more 
difficult job, for the general agent to advance a some- 
what less than adequate amount weekly—purely as a 
loan. 
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POINTS OUTLINED IN THIS ARTICLE 


li is necessary to understand why things hap- 
pened when they did, in order to understand 
why they happened at all. 

a 


The movement for a revised method of com- 
pensation is based on the pattern of the 


future. 
* &<e 


The basis of the new pattern will be combina- 
tion sales. 
2 
Shortcomings of present system always ap- 
parent. Why the sudden demand for change? 
i 


Lower sales commissions and non-vesting of 
renewals dictated by the future. 
= 


Need for high-calibre recruits will necessitate 
salaries for beginners. 

* * x 
Present compensation system has fulfilled its 
function. The future —not the past — de- 
mands a change. 








Now the life insurance business is approaching,the 
point where real intelligence and knowledge are pre- 
requisites, and where selling conditions are such that 
the new agent may go on for a considerable time 
before he is capable of a combination (and high'y 
complex) sale. We face then the situation where the 
new agent must have infinitely greater ability: -than 
the agent of the past, and where his chance of selling 
is considerably less than it was in the past. Very obvi- 
ously then, he must be compensated in a new manner 
—and his compensation must start with the first day 
of his schooling and continue until he proves himself 
capable of the new, complex and really difficult sales. 
How is he to be compensated? Very much in the same 
manner as the Industrial agent—for doing a servic- 
ing job. This method will result in our being able 
to attract good men and in their being able to sup- 
port themselves. The pieces of the picture really do 
fit together. 

If, as I have stated, the proper solution cannot be 
arrived at, without a precise knowledge of the condi- 
tions that make a solution necessary, we must obtain 
this precise knowledge. There are, I know, some well- 
informed men who do not agree with my diagnosis. 
To these and others who disagree, I address this 
question: “If my analysis is not correct, then what 
factors caused this question of agents’ compensation 
to loom so large at this particular time?” Perhaps 
they will answer that it was only recently that com- 
mittees were appointed to analyze the situation. Such 
an answer would, of course, beg the question. since 
it merely suggests the obvious inquiry “Why weren’t 
committees appointed in 1928 or 1937?” Perhaps they 
will say that the time element is meaningless. This, 





too, it seems to me, begs the question. It seems ciear 
that without Pension Trusts, without the prospects of 
combination sales, without vastly increased income 
taxes, without the need for new high calibre recruits, 
without, if you please, the war itself, the question 
of agents’ compensation could not possibly have any 
greater significance today than it had five or ten years 
ago. The question “Why now?” MUST be answered. 


Would Add to Past Accomplishment 


I do not wish to appear critical of the work done by 
the various committees that have studied the question. 
On the contrary, I think they have made splendid con- 
tributions. I wish merely to add to their results 
rather than to argue their conclusions. I think that 
suggestions for revision, if based on the assumption 
that the pattern of the past is to be the pattern of the 
future, are inadequate. As a result I believe that the 
various reports should be extended and enlarged. If 
my analysis is at all correct, it is at once apparent 
that a change from 50 and 9 fives on Ordinary Life, 
to 35 and 3 tens or 25 and a continuing 2, or any 
other combination, vested or non-vested, leaves a 
great many things hanging in mid-air. If the change 
is coming because the old system has served its pur- 
pose and has outlived its usefulness, no amount of 
superficial doctoring will restore it. And clearly, my 
main point is, that the very reason for the entire 
discussion is that some people, consciously, and many 
others, unconsciously, recognize, that along with many 
other things of long standing, our compensation sys- 
tem has fulfilled its function and is ready for re- 
placement. 


(Concluded on page 60) 
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Financial and Bodily Ills Prompt Suicide 


United States last year, were 

found guilty by medical ex- 
aminers of self-murder. Of this 
large number who lost their courage 
to face life’s realities, for lack of 
moral fibre that comes with a belief 
in the hereafter, 5280 destroyed 
themselves in cities of the United 
States having a population of 40 
million. The death rate in these 
cities, which includes all of the 
large ones, was 12.9 per 100,000 
population. 

This compares with suicide rate 
of 11.8 for the entire United States 
for the same period. This would 
seem to indicate that the faster 
living in cities had over all an ad- 
verse influence on self-destruction. 
Here we have contrasted whatever 
small organized effort is exerted to 
aid the despairing, through such 
organization as the Save a Life 
League of New York City, for ex- 
ample, and the force of public 
opinion in the small communities, 
where the religion-sponsored tradi- 


S titer’ thousand people in the 
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tion disposes to despise the suicide 
as a coward, exerts an influence 
against self-destruction. 

While the lack of emotional bal- 
ance may be ascribed as the prime 
weakness which provides fertile 
ground for nurturing thoughts that 
death is the best way out of con- 
fronting problems, nevertheless, it 
cannot be denied that other social 
and economic factors contribute 
largely as influences which give 
fruition to the wild urge which per- 
vades the mind of the emotionally 
unbalanced with the thought that a 
bullet, or a rope, or a knife would 
be the end of trouble, care and 
worry. There seems an opportu- 
nity here for society to undertake 
some educational program on a 
wide scale to bring to men a pre- 
scription for sane thinking on life’s 
problems when they are tempted to 
evade responsibilities by killing 
themselves. 

Many millions of dollars are 
spent annually to reduce the in- 
cidents of accidents, which exert a 


far less toll on society than does 
suicide, yet no national society has 
ever undertaken to study the forces 
which impel men to murder them- 
selves. 

Statistics from city police chiefs, 
show that, on an average, for 
every individual’s suicide attempt 
in the course of a year, there are 
at least two others who fail in the 
attempt. As a matter of fact, in 
Washington, D. C., the police rec- 
ords show that there are four non- 
fatal suicide attempts for every 
one that results in death. 


War as a Suicide Factor 

During the last war, a number 
of suicides among the armed forces 
arose. Among the reasons ascribed, 
were: fear that nerves might crack 
under fire, and inspire a charge of 
cowardice; some from actual fear 
of facing death; some as a result 
of separation from home and fam- 
ily; some as a result of physical 
ailments which army medical ex- 
aminers. disclosed; and _ others 
afraid to face life legless, armless 
or otherwise deformed. 

It is comforting, in this connec- 
tion, to know that the New York 
State Charities Aid Society has re- 
ceived a grant of $19,000 from the 
Commonwealth Fund to enable its 
New York City Mental Hygiene 
Committee to plan to aid men re- 
jected or discharged by the armed 
forces because of neuropsychiatric 
condition. Homer Folks, secretary 
of the Charities Aid, noted the 
Army U. S. Examination which 
had excluded the mentally weak 
from armed service and indicated 
that the new fund would be used 
to help these men in understanding 
their condition. This is a worthy 
purpose and should reduce mate- 
rially the suicide rate in New York 
City. 

The formula of service and treat- 
ment determined upon should be 
made available to interested so- 
cieties in other cities and so give 
impetus to a national movement 
for the improvement of society by 
combating psychological impulses 
which destined many for self-de- 
struction. Mr. Folks also noted that 
disqualification for about one-third 
of the men now being discharged 
from the armed forces came as a 
result of mental or emotional fac- 
tors and that advice and help in 
establishing for them a normal way 
of life when they returned to civil 
life is an urgent need of society. 
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Despite drop in mortality 
rate from this cause, more 
than sixteen thousand citi- 
zens of the United States 
killed themselves in 1942; 
Cost of self-murder to 
policyholders is consider- 
able; Economic as well as 
social challenge to nation. 


By T. J. V. CULLEN 
Editor, The Spectator 


In an effort to shed some light 
on the incidence of suicide, there is 
presented herewith, a study by 
states of certain psychological, so- 
ciological and economic factors 
which may have an influence on the 
suicide rate, together with the num- 
ber and rate of suicide by states. 
By this table it may be noted that 
such Southern states as Alabama, 
Mississippi and South Carolina, 
have exceptionally low rates of 
suicide. They have a fairly normal 
rate of patients admitted to hospi- 
tals for mental diseases and divorce 
rates are low. Their income per 
capita is low; the number of per- 
sons per income tax rate denotes a 
low average earning capacity. The 
foreign-born population is low; 
while the percentage of negro 
population is large. The per capita 
consumption of wholesale beer, 
wine and liquor is low and the 
death rate per 100,000 population 
of persons over 65 is also low. 

Considering the nine factors 


used, all have seven influences 
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Heritage of Shame and Sorrow 


which would indicate a low suicide 
rate, with one factor each having 
an average rate. At the same time 
these three states have among the 
lowest of the suicide rates for 1942. 


High Rate on Pacific Coast 


In contrast, the three Pacific 
Coast states of California, Oregon 
and Washington, have three of the 
highest suicide rates. California, 
with a high suicide rate, has opera- 
tive eight factors which might be 
considered conducive to a high 
suicide rate. Oregon has six out of 
eight with one average; while 
Washington has six high incidence 
factors and two which are average. 

These days, when every man and 
woman is of vital importance in 
the war effort, it is a national 
tragedy that thousands of men and 
women should yield to the vicious 
promptings of fear, greed or 
frustration and murder themselves 


-in-an attempt to escape from fac- 


ing the consequences of their own 
weaknesses, misfortunes or  bur- 
dens. There is a challenge in this 
American tendency to shirk respon- 
sibility to both the Church and the 
State. It indicates failure of each 
and both to reach the inner soul, 
not only of those thousands who 
have been successful in their at- 
tempts to end their lives, but many 
more thousands who for the same 
lack of faith in a Divine Providence 
and an ordered State yield under 
emotional stress to an unnatural 
weakness. 

In 132 cities of America having 
a population in excess of 25,000 in- 
cluding all of the largest, there 
were, in 1942, 5280 deaths for a 
rate of death per 100,000 of popu- 
lation of 12.9. This was a decrease 
from the rate attained by the same 
cities in 1941 when the rate was 
14.5. Among the cities, 29 had in- 
creased rates in 1942 over their 
1941 record; 71 American cities 
had a better rate, two cities had 
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the same rate and in 30 cities, com- 
parative statistics were unavail- 
able. 

The record of the five largest 
cities indicates a stabilizing trend 
in suicide incidence. These five 
cities, having a population of ap- 
proximately 40 per cent of all the 


cities shown, had arate of death 
of 13.8 for 1941 against 13.4 in 
1942. In both years Detroit had 
the lowest rate of the five, whereas 
Los Angeles, Calif., had the high- 
est. New York, of the five cities, 
was the only one which had an in- 
crease in the suicide rate in 1942. 


This may be attributed to a loss in 
population, estimated by medical 
examiners as about 500,000, be- 
cause the number of suicides in 
1942 in New York City was 113, or 
26 less than in 1941. The combine 
rate of the five cities, 13.4, was 
greater than the rate for all the 








Suicide Death Claim Experience of United 
States Life Insurance Companies—1942 





Number Amount Number Amount 
Average of Total of Total Average of of 
Name of Company Size of Death Death Size of Suicide Suicide 
Policy in Claims Claims Death Claims Claims 
Force Paid Paid Claims Paid Paid 
A—MORE THAN 1 BILLION DOLLARS 
Equitable Life of U. S.. 2,827 14,501 51,771,473 3,570 433 1,528,009 
John Hancock, Mass.. 605 9,670 18,683, 001 1,932 214 491 , 757 
Lincoln National. Ind... . 2,856 2,228 4,581, 088 2,056 76 126,531 
Massachusetts Mutual, Ma: 3,856 2,917 18,036,661 6,183 74 609, 265 
Mutual Benefit, N. J. ; 3,818 5,907 24,465,804 4,142 137 720,278 
Mutual Life, N. Y..... 2,898 9,098 43,872,300 4,822 216 1,105,900 
New England Mutual, Mass. 3,820 3,312 14,428,995 4,357 73 408 , 395 
Northwestern Mutual, Wis... . 3,176 6,751 44,930,110 6,655 175 1,250,572 
Provident Mutual, Pa. 3,675 1,475 9,438,053 6,399 53 435,715 
Union Central, Ohio 3,804 3,618 14,962,477 4,136 110 769,140 
Total (10 Companies) 59.477 245,169,962 1,561 7,445,562 
Average for Group... 4,122 
B—BETWEEN $500 MILLION AND 1 BILLION DOLLARS 
Bankers Life, lowa..... 2,696 2,665 7,375,000 2,778 52 150,000 
Equitable Life, lowa 2,358 1,238 4,536,443 3,664 30 218,314 
Guardian Life of America. N. Y... 3,051 1,194 3,880. 283 3,250 29 224, 787 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Va.' 426 8,597 3.342.817 389 105 73.529 
Pacific Mutual Life, Calif. 2,796 1,906 6,034,854 3,166 39 147,975 
Total (5 Companies) 15,600 25, 169,397 255 814,605 
Average for Group. . 1,613 
C—BETWEEN $200 MILLION AND $500 MILLION DOLLARS 
Acacia Mutual, D.C... 2.713 1,273 3,924,647 3,083 35 $197,905 
Berkshire Life, Mass. 2,868 549 3,065,003 5,583 6 29.500 
Continental Assurance, Ill. 4,476 1,454 2, 855.555 1,964 32 50,150 
Franklin Life. Il. 1,993 686 1,782,007 2,598 20 52,768 
Home Life, N. Y. 4,269 1,075 3,721,016 3,461 27 123,726 
Minnesota Mutual. Minn. 2,740 560 1,668, 230 2,979 12 18,823 
Monumental Life, Md.' 352 4,742 1,196,921 2,524 75 19,293 
Mutual Trust Life. tl... 1,685 496 975,808 1,967 6 5,055 
Shenandoah Life. Va. 4,923 2,243 1,780,521 794 57 57,335 
United Benefit Life, Neb. 1,682 285 588 , 166 2,064 16 29,593 
Total (10 Companies) 13,363 21,557,869 286 494,148 
Average for Group 1,613 
D—BETWEEN $100 MILLION AND $200 MILLION DOLLARS 
Atlantic Life. Va. 2,260 313 950, 808 3,038 11 28,321 
Beneficial Life, Utah 1,230 353 487,963 1,382 4 75,000 
Commonwealth Life. Ky.'. . 399 355 535,411 1,508 6 10.000 
Guarantee Mutual. Neb. 2,125 352 854 882 2,429 18 68.846 
IMlinois Bankers Life, Il! 1,254 1,148 1,390, 052 1,211 11 9,792 
Indianapolis Life. Ind. 1,825 294 669, 225 2,276 13 20,475 
Knights Life of America, Pa.' 372 2,072 532.475 257 25 6,693 
Ohio State Life. Ohio 1,731 299 557,856 1,866 13,418 
Pan American. La. 2,328 212 725,802 3,424 20 49,476 
Pilot Life. N. C. 688 323 739, 587 2,290 2 4,500 
Protective Life, Ala. 4,228 1,012 959,131 948 23 15,972 
State Farm, lil. 1,334 226 175,676 777 5 4,308 
Union Mutual. Me. 2,274 573 1,211,004 2,113 2 4,000 
West Coast Life, Calif. 1,900 428 375 2,094 19 35,855 
Total (14 Companies) 7,960 10,686,275 162 ,656 
Average for Group. . 1,342 
E—BETWEEN $50 MILLION AND $100 MILLION DOLLARS 
Alliance Life. tl. 1,666 460 , 083 1,652 10 13,780 
Amicable Life. Texas 1,471 130 224.620 1,728 9 16.855 
Capitol Life, Colo. 2,605 279 495.222 1,775 10 17,804 
Farm Bureau, Ohio 1,309 49 57.870 1,181 0 0 
Farmers & Bankers, Kans. 1,570 168 307.814 1,832 4 6.700 
Farmers & Traders, N. Y. 1,321 132 3 1,960 7 14,242 
Federal Life, til. 1,621 683 962,181 1,409 1 13,130 
Home Securitv. N. C. 215 1,575 278 .628 177 12 3,311 
Lamar Life, Miss. 1,734 158 462.814 2,929 3 7,000 
National Guardian. Wis. 1,998 116 342.894 2,956 4 28,023 
North Carolina Mutual, N. C. 164 2,209 355,511 161 0 0 
Old Line Life, Wis. 1,903 33 145, 783 4,417 1 5,000 
Reserve Loan Life, Texas 1,518 267 459 , 542 1,721 10 32,090 
Teachers Insurance & Annuity, N. Y.. 5,099 77 401.891 5,219 4 41,000 
United Fidelity, Texas 1,315 201 215.514 1,072 7 8,234 
United Life & Accident, N. H. 2,301 161 345,434 2,146 3 6,210 
Total (16 Companies) 6,698 6,074,557 95 213,3 
Average for Group 907 


Per Cent Suicide 
of Suicide Does Region 
Average Amounts Suicide Company Where 
Size of to Total Clauses Take Company 
Suicide Death in Non-Medical is 
Claim Amounts Contract Business Domiciled 
3,529 3.0 A Yes F 
2,298 2.6 4 Yes F 
1,665 2.8 a Yes F 
8,233 3.4 A Yes F 
5,258 2.9 B No F 
5,120 2.5 c Yes F 
559 2.8 A Yes F 
715 2.8 A No F 
822 4.6 A No F 
6,992 5.1 A Yes F 
4,770 3.3 
2,885 2.0 A Yes F 
7,277 4.8 4 Yes F 
7,751 5.8 A Limited F 
700 2.2 A Yes F 
3,794 2.5 A Yes H 
3,195 3.2 
§3, 083 2.7 A Yes 
4,917 a A Yes F 
1,567 1.8 4 Yes F 
2,638 3.0 B Yes F 
4,582 3.3 A No F 
1,569 1.1 A Yes F 
257 1.6 A Yes F 
843 5 A Yes F 
1,006 3.2 A Yes F 
1,850 5.0 A Yes F 
1,728 2.3 
2,575 3.0 u Yes F 
18, 750 15.4 B Yes F 
1,667 1.9 A Yes F 
3,825 8.1 A Yes F 
890 7 A Yes F 
1,575 3.1 a Yes F 
348 1.6 A Yes F 
4,473 2.4 A Yes F 
2,474 6.8 A Yes L 
2,250 6.1 A Yes L 
694 1.7 A Yes L 
862 2.5 4a Yes F 
2,000 3 A Yes F 
1,887 4.0 H 
2,152 3.3 
1,378 1.8 u Yes F 
1,873 7.5 B Yes L 
1,780 3.6 u Yes F 
0 0 u Yes F 
1,675 2.2 u u F 
2,035 5.5 A Yes F 
1,194 1.4 A Yes F 
276 1.2 u Yes L 
2,334 1.5 u Yes L 
7,006 8.2 u Yes F 
0 0 u Yes L 
5,000 3.4 u Yes F 
3,209 7.0 B Yes L 
10,250 10.2 u No F 
1,176 3.8 u Yes L 
2,070 1.8 A Yes F 
2,246 3.5 
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Continued Per Cent Suicide 
( ) Number Amount Number Amount of Suicide Does Region 
Average of Total of Total Average of of Average Amounts Suicide Company Where 
Name of Company Size of Death Death Size of Suicide Suicide Size of to Total Clauses Take 
Policy in Claims Claims Death Claims Claims Suicide eath in Non-Medical is 
Force Paid Paid Claims Paid Paid Claim Amounts Contract Business Domiciled 
F -COMPANIES WITH OUTSTANDING INSURANCE OF 
LESS THAN $50 MILLION DOLLARS 
America Home Life, Kans. . 1,189 35 36,905 1,054 3 4,001 1,334 = 10.8 u Yes F 
American Reserve Life, Neb. 2,076 36 87,772 2,438 3 8,500 2,833 9.7 u Yes F 
Atlas Life, Okla...... 1,773 110 218,226 1,984 4 17,042 4,261 7.8 u Yes L 
Century Educators, Tex...... 1,206 17 24,000 1,412 0 0 0 0 u Yes L 
Conservative Life of America, Ind... 499 105 74,089 706 5 2,239 448 3.0 A Yes F 
Empire Life & Accident, Ind. 364 23 29,403 1,278 0 0 0 0 u Yes F 
Farmers Union, lowa. . . 1,162 27 26, 532 983 0 0 0 0 u Yes F 
Fidelity Union, Tex. 1,877 159,866 2,538 0 0 0 0 u Yes F 
George Washington, W. Va. 1,482 83 234,044 2,699 1 28 28 0 u Yes F 
Girard Life, Pa. 34 2,557 84 275,738 3,164 1 10,000 10,000 3.6 a No F 
Great American, Kans... 1,079 32 47,050 1,470 1 2,000 2,000 4.3 u Yes F 
Great National, Tex... 2,231 34 : 74,561 2,193 2 13,904 6,952 18.6 u Yes F 
Great Northern, Wis. 1,324 129 396 , 783 3,076 2 2,000 1,000 5 u Yes F 
Great Northwest, Wash. 2,343 16 66 , 000 4,125 0 0 0 0 u Yes H 
Guaranty Income, La.... 2,099 18 40,034 2,224 0 0 0 0 u Yes L 
Home State, Okla. 3,924 209 80,530 385 3 2,475 825 3.1 u Yes L 
Hoosier Farm, Ind. 1,543 12 22,186 1,849 0 0 0 0 A Yes F 
imperial, N.C... 2,838 594 150,618 2,536 5 1,976 395 1.3 u Yes L 
Jefferson National, Ind. 3,124 13 47,910 3,685 1 2,850 2,850 5.9 u Yes F 
Kentucky Home, Ky... 1,909 359,911 1,607 12 23,944 1,995 6.7 4 Yes L 
Lincoln Liberty, Neb. 1,331 99 107,824 1,089 5 4,440 888 4.1 u Yes F 
Manhattan Mutual, Kans.. 1,408 30 224,000 7,467 1 1,000 1,000 4 u Yes F 
Massachusetts Protective, Mass. 1,657 156 281,631 1,805 7 10,917 1,560 3.9 4 Yes F 
Mid-Continent, Okla. 1,380 138 255,223 1,849 3 10,000 3,333 3.9 u u L 
Monarch, Mass... .. 1,815 65 103, 539 1,593 2 4,000 2,000 3.9 a Yes F 
New World Life, Wash. 1,907 143 273,096 1,910 1 1,000 1,000 4 u Yes H 
Pennsylvania Mutual, Pa. 309 711 217,454 306 4 9,870 2,467 4.5 A Yes F 
Policyholders National, S. D. 1,840 42 85,000 2,024 2 3,000 1,500 3.5 = Yes F 
Postal Union, Calif... 1,396 77 147,541 1,916 3 12,743 4,248 8.6 u Yes H 
Pyramid Life, Ark... 1,448 60 70,517 1,175 3 7,000 2,333 9.9 u Yes L 
Rockford, fll... . 884 67 122, 1,822 0 0 0 0 u Yes F 
St. Louis Mutual, Mo.. . 1,325 140,824 2,200 2 31,000 15,500 22.0 a Yes F 
Scranton Life, Pa. 1,810 215 498,155 2,317 5 8,011 1,602 1.6 a Yes F 
Service Life, Neb. 1,452 133,813 1,593 3 3,699 1,233 2.8 u Yes F 
Standard Life, Ind. . 2,268 8 13,561 1,695 1 546 546 4.0 u Yes F 
State Reserve, Tex..... 1,944 38 80,247 2,112 3 4,323 1,441 5.4 a Yes F 
Sunset Life, Wash... 2,323 30 26,800 893 0 0 0 0 u Yes H 
Victory Life, Kans. . 1,498 89 234,134 2,631 3 2,968 989 1.2 u Yes F 
Western Reserve, Tex... . 1,763 21 35,323 1,682 1 1,000 1,000 2.8 u Yes F 
Wisconsin National, Wis. . 1,478 142 277,971 1,958 2 2,000 1,000 of _ u F 
Total (40 Companies) 4,143 5,780,910 94 208 , 476 
Averag2 for Group. . 1,395 2,218 3.6 
Grand Totals. . . 107,241 314,438,970 2,453 9,524,826 ’ 
Average for All Groups. 2,932 3,883 3.0 


A. Within two years, whether death ensues by either sane or 
limited to amount of 


insane persons, company’s liability is 
premiums paid. 


B. Within one year from date of issue, whether sane or insane, u. Unavailable. |. Industria] Companies. 


company’s liability is limited to amount of premiums paid. 

Cc. Within two years, whether sane or insane, company’s liability 
limited to the amount paid in or reserve whichever is greater. 
§ Estimated. 








cities. On the other hand, in 1941 
the rate of the five largest cities 
at 13.8 was lower than the com- 
bined rate of all the cities of 14.2 
per 100,000 population. 

To enable quick comprehension, 
tables are presented showing the 
suicide record of the ten cities 
which had the lowest rate and as 
well the ten cities with the highest 


rate. In each case there are two_ 


cities having a similar record for 
the tenth position so that 11 cities 
are shown. Lowell, Mass., with a 
rate of 1.0 per 100,000 population 
and Medford, Mass., with a rate of 
1.6 have the lowest death rates of 
any of the cities shown. Both are 
in. New England where there is 
recognized emotional stablity and 
advanced thinking on social prob- 
lems, with a resultant low suicide 
rate for all the cities in that terri- 
tory. 

The South has five cities in the 
low group, Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, with 4.0, Port Arthur, Tex., 


of 5.0, Elizabeth, N. J., with a rate 
of 5.9 and Albany, N. Y., with one 
of 6.1. 

There are also two midwestern 
cities, Peoria, Ill., with 5.7 and Lin- 
coln, Neb., with one of 6.1. 

There are no cities among the 


with 4.4, Waco, Tex., with 4.7, 
Memphis, Tenn., with 5.7 and Okla- 
homa City, Okla., with 5.8. 

In all of these cities there is a 
large negro population. For in- 
stance, in Memphis, the colored 
population is 41 per cent of the 


total. In Waco, Tex., it is 18 per 
cent and in Oklahoma City it is 9% 
per cent. 

Eastern states number three, in- 
cluding Utica, N. Y., with a rate 


low group from either the Rocky 
Mountain or the Pacific Coast areas 
where high suicide rates prevail. 
There seems to be some sig- 
nificance in the statement that most 














The Suicide Record of the Five Largest Cities 








1942 1941 
Deaths Rate per Deaths Rate per 
by 100,000 by 100,000 
Population Suicide Population Population Suicide Population 

New York...... 7,000,000 1,013 14.5 7,521,000 1,039 13.8 
Chicago........ 3,397,000 368 10.8 3,397,000 401 11.8 
Philadelphia.... 1,943,000 228 11.7 1,929,000 246 12.8 
1,750,000 156 8.9 1,690,000 184 10.9 
Los Angeles.... 1,661,000 350 21.1 1,588,000 354 22.3 
Totals..... 15,571,000 2,115 13.4 16,125,000 2,224 13.8 
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1942-- Police Records of Suicides Committed in 
12 Large American Cities with a population of 5,000,000 





Asphyxiation Bag 338 28.6 % 


Firearms 5.4% 


Hanging ga 219 18.6% 
pan 7 6.4% 
presi 


Cutting Insts. 39 3.3 % 


Miscellaneous Qi enti 277 23.5% 








50 4.2% 





of the cities in the low group at The Mountain States account for the agricultural occupations in the 
the present time have a compara- three, all from Colorado, including low lands influence pneumonia and 
tively high industrial population. Colorado Springs with 24.3, Pueblo tuberculosis incidence and_ that 
The highest suicide rate attained with 21.2, and Denver with 21.1. there are no hospital facilities 
by any of the cities among the 132 In the Middle West, in addition available within a large radius. 

shown is that of Sacramento, Calif., to Madison, Wis., Omaha, Neb., has In Madison, Wis., Dr. Bowman 
which has an exceptionally high a rate of 23.7. The Eastern States notes the presence of special sana- 


rate of 35.7. This city has an esti- are represented by York, Pa., with toria, the high ratio of people over 
mated population of 112,000. Its a rate of 22.8 and the South by age 65 and a lack of industrial 


citizens are prominently engaged in Tampa, Fla., with a rate of 21.6. population. 
agricultural occupations in low Dr. Hendricks of Spokane, Wash., 
wt as dakimiats tk mdeeniiicke Viewpoint of the Medical Officer noted that living conditions are be- 
ecidenen The cities shown have not, on coming crowded because of defense 
Madison, Wis., with a rate of the whole, a large industrial popu- industries in and around Spokane 
26.0 ranks next. Of the high cities, lation. Rather do agricultural pur- and that the district has changed 
four are on the Pacific Coast, in- suits occupy the greater number. from farming and mining to indus- 
cluding Sacramento, Calif.; Spo- In answer to questions put to trial. 
kane, Wash., with a rate of 25.4; medical officers, designed to throw At Colorado Springs, Colo., a 
San Francisco, Calif., with one of some light on the possible in- high proportion of tuberculosis 
22.5, and Los Angeles, Calif., with cidence, it might be noted that Dr. patients was recorded as was the 
a rate of 21.1. True, of Sacramento, states that case in Denver and Los Angeles. 








Suicides Taken From the Police Records of the Larger American Cities—1942 












































METHOD | SEX | 
hha ter | CCS ELA eee ae a 
§ 2 | | | | 
= +4 a 2 = 5 | | 
| Rate | 5 5 & is $ if § 5 H | Rate | Rate | Non-Fatal| Rate 
| Total | per | ses | FP] s 2s | & g = per per | Suicide | per 
| Population Suicides | 100,000 2 — = oF é ao | 6£ os Male | 100,000 | Female | 100,000| Attempts | 100.000 
- a —— tT. sg wee) 2 a <kew te) vies i a ae “_ o sy [an wes om: 
Buffalo, New York... 576,000 “a|7e} 2] «| wm] eo] 3] of #7? a | 47 17 | 2.9 58 | 10.2 
Chicago, Illinois 3,397,000; 351 | 0.3) uw! wi} ww! uw| us| wo | 4 u u oi -« 649 | 19.1 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 456,000 | 2} 0s | 3/| wi} «| 8] 2 2 5 8.8 8 1.7 157 | 34.4 
Denver, “aia 361,000 | ma} 2.5 | 12/| w@/] 8 32/ of] ss] 8 53 | 14.7 21 5.8 176 | 48.8 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin.| 600,000 | 0 | 6.0; 2] 7?!/ 38 2; 9 2| 9 69 | 11.5 21 3.5 126 | 21.0 
Minneapolis, Minn... 492,000 2: Sa Ore 2 eee Be a | 1 27 | «(5.5 6 1.2 8 | 1.8 
New York City, N.¥...| 7,000,000; 680 | 9.7 | 221 72 | #119 12 2 | 6 22 | 472 | 6.7 | 28 | 3.0 55 ‘8 
, Nebraska 224,000 | 39 | 17.4/| 2] §& 8| 4 2| 3 5 33 | 14.7 6 | 2.7 60 | 26.8 
Portland, 0} 305,000 | ea | 223 | 2] WW Say iia ia 9 51 | 16.7 7 | 5.6 107 | 35.1 
San Antonio, Texas....| 300,000 | a) 77) @| & 2 3/ of] 3 0 8 | 27 15 | 5.0 87 | 29.0 
Seattie, Washington...| 371,000/ 103 | 27.8 | wu u ui wo] wf] o u u nt u 118 | 31.8 
Washington, D. C. 848,000. 81 | 9.6 | 25 18 Bind 0 2 21 53 | 6.3 2 | 3.3 352 | 41.5 
Totals..........|114,930,000 | 1,634 | 10.9 | 338 | 182 | 219 | 75 50 39 | 277 | 833 347 1,954 | 13.1 
Per Cent of Totals | | 28.6 | 15.4 | 18.6 | 64 | 42 | 3.3 | 23.5 | 70.6 29.4 8 
| | 














+ Because the cities of Chicago and Seattle did not break down.suicides by method or sex, the ratios used are based on totals 
which exclude these two cities or popluation of 11,162,000 and total suicides of 1180. 
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In Tampa, to support the pos- 
sible connection between disease of 
the lung and the suicide rate it 
may be noted that there was a high 
death rate in Tampa from pneu- 
monia and influenza. 


Cities With High Death Rates 


In the eleven cities in the low 
death rate there are two cities with 
populations of around 200,000, 
while eight have an approximate 
population of 100,000. In the cities 
with higher rates, San Francisco, 
with 725,000 population; Los An- 
geles, with one of 1,661,000, and 
Denver, with 361,000 are supple- 
mented by four cities with popula- 
tions of approximately 100,000 and 
four cities, ranging near 50,000 
population. 

The record of self-murder in 
only eight of the eleven leading 
cities of Canada is shown. Lon- 
don, Ont.; Quebec, Que., and Vic- 


toria, B. C., did not furnish any re-,” 


turns. The eight cities shown re- 
corded an increase in the rate of 
death per 100,000 population from 
7.6 in 1941 to 8.2 in 1942. Brant- 
ford, Ont., had no suicides in 1942 
and but one in 1941. 














Regional Distribution of Suicide Deaths in 1941-1942 


No. of -——— 
Cities Population 
East South Central 7 1,516,000 
West South Central... . "1 1,755,000 
South Atlantic 14 3,357,000 
Mountain... . 4 650,000 
West North Central 13 3,001,000 
East North Central 25 10,552,000 
Pacific 11 3,936,000 
Middle Atlantic 28 13,378,000 
New England 19 2,835,000 
Total... 132 40,980,000 


*East South Central 
West South Central... 
South Atlantic 


Mountain... . 
West North Central... 
East North Central. 


Montana, Idaho, W 


1942— - . —————_—_—19%1——_— _ —- 
Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate 
132 8.7 1,291,000 153 11.9 
242 13.8 1,035,000 154 14.9 
427 12.7 2,384,000 361 15.1 
110 16.9 513,000 11 21.6 
379 12.6 2,256,000 370 16.4 
1,216  , 11.5 10,017,500 1,294 12.9 
764 19.4 3,441,000 814 23.7 
1,717 12.8 13,002,000 1,769 13.6 
293 10.3 2,105,000 216 10.3 
5,280 12.9 36 ,044 ,000 5,242 14.6 


Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi. 

Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas. , 

Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida. 

ing, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada. 

Minnesota, lowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas. 

Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin. 


Pacific. Washington, Oregon, California. 
Middle Atlantic. . New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania. 


New England 
t Complete aggregates- all cities. 


Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut. 








On the other hand Windsor, Ont., 
which had but two deaths in 1941, 
had eight suicides in 1942 or a rate 
of 6.8. Calgary, Alta., with a popu- 
lation of 89,000, had the highest 
death rate or 12.4 per 100,000 popu- 
lation. Of the two larger cities of 
Canada—Montreal and Toronto— 
Toronto with 82 suicides had a 
death rate of 12.3, one of the high- 
est of the Dominion, whereas Mon- 


treal, with 49 suicides, had with a 
rate of 5.3, near the low rate. 

To emphasize the disparity be- 
tween the record of these two 
cities, it may be noted that the 
suicide rate of Toronto increased 
from 10.0 in 1941 to 12.3 in 1942, 
whereas the Montreal rate de- 
creased from 5.9 in 1941 to 5.3 in 
1942. The record shows that Can- 
adian cities with a population of 





GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF SUICIDE DEATHS 
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Map Supplied by U. S. Gov't Printing Office; 
Geological Survey Pubiication 


Above chart and table shows the suicide record by geographical area and substantiates the theory that suicide is 
largely controlled by financial and emotional factors. The rate, for example, is extremely low in New England, traditionally 
the home of conservatism and unyielding character. It is low also in the South, where a large proportion of the population 
is colored and where financial problems are of secondary consideration by the populace. The Pacific Coast, with a high 
proportion of retired business men and where artists, actors and other professional folk abound, records a consistently high 
Suicide rate. The Middle West area shows a balance between the two extremes. 
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SS —— — TT 
Deaths f Suicid 
in 132 Selected Ameri Citi 
{Rate per 100,000 population) (Rate per 100,000 population) 
1942 1941 1942 ~ 1941- 
Total Total Total Total 
Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate 
Akron, Ohio 275,000 29 10.5 245,000 42 17.1 New Haven, Conn... ... 161 ,000 19 11.8 161 , 000 15 9.3 
Albany, N. Y. 131,000 8 6.1 130,000 15 11.5 New Orleans, La. ae , 52 9.8 u u u 
Anderson, Ind. 50,000 7 14.0 49,000 9 18.4 New Rochelle, N. Y.. 59, 000 4 6.8 58 , 000 10 17.1 
Atlanta, Ga. 309, 000 30 9.7 305 , 000 35 11.5 New York City, N. Y. 7,000,000 1,013 14.5 7,521,000 1,039 13.8 
Baltimore, Md 940,000 119 12.7 866 , 000 137 15.8 Niagara Falls, N. Y.... 89, 000 1 12.4 78,000 13 16.6 
Bayonne, N. J 80,000 5 6.3 80,000 5.0 Norfolk, Va... 144,000 18 =:12.5 144,000 17 «+114.8 
Birmingham, Ala. 293 , 000 20 6.8 269, 000 32.0 s«11.9 North Bergen, N. J... . 40,000 3 7.5 40,000 3 7.5 
Boston, Mass. 770,000 89 11.6 770, 000 80 10.4 Oakland, Calif... . 327,000 44 13.5 304,000 59 19.4 
Bridgeport, Conn 147,000 23 15.6 u u u Oklahoma City, Okla... . 206 , 000 12 5.8 u u u 
Buffalo, N. Y 576 , 000 53 9.2 576,000 59 10.2 Omaha, Neb. .... 224,000 53 23.7 224,000 5404.1 
Burlington, Vt 28,000 5 17.9 28,000 2 7.1 Pasadena, Calif... 87,000 15 =:17.2 83,000 4 ~=««*16.8 
Camden, New Jersey 119, 000 8 6.7 u u u Paterson, N. J.... 140,000 W 7.9 140,000 28 20.0 
Charleston, S. 100, 000 4 4.0 u u u Peoria, Ill.... 106,000 6 5.7 106 , 000 13 12.3 
Charlotte, N. C 101 , 000 12 11.9 101 ,000 5 5.0 Philadelphia, Pa. 1,943,000 228 11.7 1,929, 000 246 12.8 
Canton, Ohio 120, 000 19 15.8 u u u eo emg © Pa.... 672,000 74 11.0 672,000 76 11.3 
Chat anooga, Tonn 130, 000 13 —s-*10.0 130, 000 19 «8614.6 Pueblo, Colo... . 52,000 11 21.2 u u u 
Chicago, lil. 3,397,000 368 10.8 7,000 401 11.8 Port Arthur, Texas. . 90,000 4 4.4 u u u 
Cincinnati, Ohio 456 ,000 78 17.1 ,000 74 16.2 Portland, Me... . 85,000 11 12.9 74,000 9 12.2 
Cleveland, Ohio 903,000 115 12.7 897,000 123 13.7 Providence, R. |. 260, 000 19 7.3 257,000 26 = «10.1 
Colorado Springs, Colo.. 37,000 9 24.3 37,000 4 10.9 Racine, Wis... . 67,000 7 10.4 68,000 8 11.8 
Columbus, Ohio 310,000 48 15.5 306 , 000 43 14.0 Reading, Pa... 113,000 15 13.3 112,000 15 13.4 
Dallas, Texas 359, 000 41 11.4 295 , 000 49 16.6 Richmond, Va. 216,000 25 11.6 u u 
Dayton, Ohic 250, 000 33 13.2 211,000 46 21.8 Rochester, N. Y. 327,000 39 11.9 326 , 000 44 13.5 
Dearborn, Mich. 80, 000 5 6.3 60,000 4 6.7 Rockford, Il 85, 000 14 16.5 84, 000 18 21.3 
Des Moines, lowa 170,000 2414.1 u u u Sacramento, Calif 112,000 40 35.7 106 , 000 330s 31.1 
Denver, Colo. 36; , 000 76 21.1 326 , 000 89 27.3 Salem, Ore... . 35,000 7 20.0 31,000 9 29.1 
Detroit, Mich. 1,750,000 156 8.9 690,000 184 10.9 Salt Lake City, Utah. . 200, 000 14 7.0 150,000 18 =: 12.0 
m, N.C. 100,000 8 8.0 u u u San Antonio, Texas. °.. 300, 000 31 10.3 u u u 
Duluth, Minn. 101 , 000 19 18.8 101 , 000 25 24.7 San Bernardino, Calif... . 162, 000 15 9.3 u u u 
East Orange, N. J. 69, 000 9 13.0 69,000 10 14.5 San Diego, Calif.. 345,000 40 11.6 277,000 56 20.2 
Elizabeth, N. J. 118,000 7 5.9 110,000 12 =10.9 San Francisco, Calif... 725,000 163 22.5 635,000 195 30.7 
Elmira, N. Y. 52,000 5 9.6 ,000 6.9 Schenectady, N. Y.. ; 100,000 10 10.0 87,000 1 11.4 
El Paso, Texas 107, 000 9 8.4 104,000 13 12.5 Sioux City, lowa..... 83,000 9 10.8 u u u 
Erie, Pa. 121,000 16 13.2 119,000 16 12.7 Somerville, Mass. . 102,000 8 7.8 102,000 5 4.9 
Fall River, Mass. 116,000 7 6.1 u u u South Bend, Ind.. 101 ,000 19 18.8 101,000 14 13.8 
Fargo, N. D.. 33,000 4 12.1 33,000 5 15.2 Spokane, Wash... 122,000 31 25.4 122,000 31 25.4 
Flint, Mich. 152,000 19 12.5 151,000 24 15.9 Springfield, Mass. 152, 000 29 19.1 150, 000 14 9.3 
Fort Wayne, Ind... 122,000 15 12.3 120, 000 19 15.8 Sioux Falls, S. D. 44,000 3 6.8 41,000 8 19.5 
Fort Worth, Texas 199, 000 26 13.1 180, 000 28 15.6 St. Louis, Mo... 815,000 99 12.1 814,000 107 13.1 
Galveston, Texas 70,000 6 8.6 61,000 6 9.8 St. Paul, Minn. 296 , 000 30 0=— 10.1 u u u 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 164 , 000 14 8.5 164,000 20 12.2 Syracuse, N. Y.. . 205 , 000 28 13.7 205 , 000 33 16.1 
Greensboro, N. C. 59,000 4 6.8 60,000 1 18.3 Tacoma, Wash. 150, 000 24 16.0 120,000 29 24.2 
Hartford, Conn. 190,000 17 8.9 190,000 23 12.1 Tampa, Fla... 125,000 27s 21.6 u u u 
Highland Park, Mich. 52,000 6 11.5 51,000 5 9.8 Terre Haute, Ind... 63,000 11 17.5 u u u 
en, N. J. 50,000 9 18.0 50,000 5 10.0 Toledo, Ohio..... 297, 000 43 14.5 290, 000 50 17.2 
Houston, Texas 450, 000 58 12.9 395, 000 58 14.7 Topeka, Kan. . 78,000 10 12.8 68,000 8 11.8 
Indianapolis, Ind. 387,000 57 14.7 387,000 65 13.8 Trenton, N. J. 125 , 000 9 7.2 125,000 12 9.6 
Jersey City, N. J. 304, 000 23 7.6 302,000 19 6.3 Utica, N. Y..... 101,000 5.0 101,000 13 12.9 
Johnstown, Pa. 67,000 6 8.9 u u u Waco, Tex. 64,000 3 4.7 u u 
Kansas City, Mo. 450, 000 48 10.7 399, 000 50 12.5 Washington, D.C..... 848 , 000 128 15.1 760, 000 136 18.1 
Lansing, Mich. 84,000 7 8.3 82,000 11 13.4 Waterbury, Conn. 107,000 7 6.5 99,000 1 13.1 
Lincoln, Neb. 82,000 5 6.1 u u u Wheeling, W. Va. 73,000 13 17.8 u u u 
ewiston, Me. 40,000 3 7.5 u u u Worcester, Mass. 194,000 2311.9 u u u 
Long Beach, Calif. 210,000 35 16.7 175,000 34 19.4 Wichita, Kans. . 133,000 21 15.8 115,000 19 16.5 
Los Angeles, Calif. . 1,661,000 350 21.1 ,588,000 354 22.3 Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 86 , 000 10 = ‘11.6 u u u 
Louisville, Ky. 345, 000 38 11.0 399, 000 43 12.7 Wilmington, Del. . 125 , 000 8 6.4 113,000 10 8.8 
Lowell, Mass. 100, 000 1 1.0 100, 000 4 4.0 Yonkers, N. Y.. 150, 000 18 12.0 143,000 18 12.6 
Lynchburg, Va. 45,000 5 11.0 45,000 10 22.2 York, Pa..... 57,000 13 22.8 57,000 1 19.3 
lalden, Mass.... 58,000 4 6.9 u u u Youngstown, Ohio. : 168, 000 19 11.3 167, 000 22 13.1 
Medion wi ate 73 000 9 28:0 69.000 10 14.5 mann see 2h)| (lee eee ee 
jadison, Wis. . . ’ . . 
Medford, Mass. 84’ 000 1 16 64/000 10 15.7 Totals... 740,980,000 5,280 12.9 36,044,000 5,242 14.5 
Memphis, Tenn.. . 406 , 000 23 5.7 167,000 20 11.9 
Miami, Fla. 172,000 26 2= ‘15.1 u u u Increased rate 29 
Milwaukee, Wis. 600,000 102 17.0 592,000 89 © 15.0 Decreased rate... 71 
Minneapolis, Minn... . 492,000 54 11.0 492,000 94 19.1 Same rate 2 
Mobile, Ala. 81,000 7 8.6 79,000 13 16.5 Unavailable for comparison 30 
wp mo i Ala. a4 ne 80,000 6 7.5 
cKeesport, Pa. , , y : “ + Totals for 1942 amounted to 40,980,000 population and 5,280 suicide deaths, but for 
Nashville, Tenn. 170,000 21 12.4 167,000 20 11.9 . Pages sg i w included in 
Newark, N. J. 429,000 66 4=««i15..4 429.000 55 12.8 — ay reasons, all cities with unavailable data in 1941, were not incl 
New Bedford, Mass. 114,000 12 10.5 110,000 15 13.6 
New Britain, Conn. 69, 000 8 11.6 u u u u Unavailable 
— SS —— SS SS a 





2,143,000 had in 1942 175 suicide 


deaths for a rate of 8.2 as con- 
trasted with the 1941 rate of 7.6 
and 12.9 for 132 U. S. cities. 


It is reasonable to assume the 
war and the increased tempo of 
life in these cities occasioned by 
the influx of industrial war work- 
ers has had some considerable in- 
fluence on the increase in the death 
rate of Canadian cities, as will be 
indicated by the gai&s recorded 
for such industrial cities as Toron- 
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to, Hamilton and Windsor, all in 
Ontario. 

From the police records of 
twelve large American cities some 
interesting observations may be 
made. In each instance the rate of 
death as indicated by the police 
record is lower than that given for 
the same cities by the health of- 
ficers. The reason for this seems 
obvious in that the police are not 
informed as to the cause of death 
recorded in each instance. 


Of the twelve cities shown, three 
are Eastern cities, six are from the 
Central States, one from Texas and 
two from the West Coast. The two 
latter have the highest death rate 
to substantiate the record indicated 
by health officers, which shows the 
high suicide rate on the Pacific 
Coast. There are five cities of the 
twelve which show an incidence in 
suicide rate below 10 per 100,000 
of population. Three of these are 
eastern seaboard cities including 





of 
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—_; 2 hd ———— 
ie New York. Minneapolis shows the 
west suicide rate at 6.7 whil n oat : 4 cas 
lowest , 6 Se Death from Suicides in 8 Canadian Cities 
Antonio, Tex., has a rate of 7.7. 
Asphyxiation, accounting for ——_—_—_—_~-1942-_ . 1941 — 
28.6 per cent of the suicides re- Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate 
la s s > s : 
corded, leads as the method cho _ Brantford, Ontario 33,000 0 0 33,000 1 3.0 
by those who self-terminated their — Calgary, Alberta.. 89,000 11 12.4 87,000 10 11.5 
lives. Hanging was the next most Edmonton, Alberta 97,000 4 4.1 92,000 10 10.8 
popular at 18.6 per cent. One hun- oe cay hem gg 168 ,000 16 9.5 161,000 12 7.5 
: . ath ondon, Ontario. . tp Ae | Gee nn to 
dred and eighty-two or 15.4 per Montreal, Quebec. 926,000 49 5.3 900,000 53 5.9 
ate cent used firearms. Other im- Saskatoon, Sask. 43,000 5 11.6 42,000 5 11.9 
9.3 portant ways of committing suicide Toronto, Ontario 669 ,000 82 12.3 656 ,000 66 10.1 
oy were through poisoning, drowning Windsor, Ontario. 118,000 8 6.8 113,000 2 1.8 $ 
3.8 and the use of cutting instruments, Totals....... 2,143,000 175 8.2 2,084,000 159 7.6 
18 such as knives, etc. Seventy per 
Sy cent of the suicide deaths were 
u males whereas but 29.4 per cent 
4. . , , 
e were female. tempts which were abortive, num- were matched with 649 unsuccess- 
¥ It is certain that the method of bered 352 or 8 times the deaths. ful attempts thereat. 
2.8 recording non-fatal suicide at- Then, in New York City, where Life insurance companies have a 
ps tempts by various police lacks ton- there were 680 deaths there were considerable stake in the incidence 
es formity. For instance, in the city recorded only 55 non-fatal at- of suicide. For instance, last year 
0.1 of Washington there were 81 sui- tempts. In Chicago, the next city returns from 95 companies which 
18 p g 
3.4 cides recorded, whereas the at- in size to New York, 350 suicides (Concluded on page 61) 
u 
‘s 
1.1 
9.1 - ° . 
ry Psychological, Sociological, and Economic Factors Which May 
u 
0.2 . . 
7 Influence to a High Suicide Rate 
‘9 Patients Death 
3.8 Admitted to Number of Per Cent Per Capita Rate of 
5.4 Hospitals Persons of Foreign Sale of Persons 
9.3 Total Suicide for Mental Divorce Per Capita Per Born Per Cent Beer, ver SUMMARY 
9.5 STATE Suicides Rate Per DiseasesPer Rate Income Income White of Wine and 65 Per ————_-_— 
3.1 by States 100,000 100,000 Per 1,000 for Tax to State Negro Liquor, 100,000 : 
u 1942 Population Population Population States Return Population Population Wholesale Population Low Fair High 
6.1 (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
12 Alabama a ' 183 6.3L 99.3F 2.0L 480 L 73L 0.6L 35.74 L 315L 8 1 0 
- Arizona... “78 **15.6L 58.4 L 4.6H 832 L 24H 3.6L 2.5F 6.81 F 308 L 4 2 3 
> Arkansas *143 *7.3L 85.9 F 5.0H 514L 98 L 0.5L 25.8 L 2.56 L 301 L 7 1 1 
2 California... . 1,503 21.8H 117.6H 5.2H 1,167H 13H 14.3H 1.4H 10.96 H 521H 0 0 9 
1.8 Colorado : 198 17.6H 64.7 F 4.6H 785 L 27H 8.2F 1.1H 4.07 F 508 F 2 3 4 
2'8 Connecticut 239 13.8F 114.8H 1.6L 1,296H 13H 23.8H 1.8H 8.13H 520 H 1 1 7 
2.9 Delaware 26 9.6L  103.3H 1.7L 1,186 H 16H 7.1F 13.7L 8.86 H 582 H 3 1 5 
Ps , Florida 258 13.6 F 38.64 4.6H 655 L 33 F 4.0L 29.4 8.92H 407 F 4 3 z 
3.1 Georgia 219 7.0L 62.3L 1.9L 498 L 54L 0.5L 36.8 L 944 315 L 9 0 0 
3.1 Idaho “920 *17.5H 55.3L 4.3H 758 L 40 F 6.8F 0.2H 2.21 384 L 4 2 z 
~ Ilinois 931 11.8F 108.6H 3.4F 979 F 16H 16.0H 4.3F 8.92H 508 F 0 5 4 
. Indiana 459 13.4 F 61.0L 4.2F 827 F 28H 4.2L 3.5F 4.50 F 618 H 2 5 2 
55 lowa 308 12.1 F 74.0F 3.1F 823 F 33 F 6.7F 0.7F 3.26 F 595 H 1 7 1 
* Kansas 218 12.5F 63.6 F 3.8F 814 F 34 F 3.7L 3.5F 2.29 L 568 H 2 6 1 
8 Kentucky 271 9.2L 71.0F 3.6 F 477 L 53 L 0.8L 8.6 F 7.11H 445 F 4 4 1 
6 Louisiana "2150 **9.1L 82.4 F 1.6L 534 L 40 F 1.7L 26.9 L 4.69 F 326 L " 3 0 
3 Maine 129 15.1H 56.1 3.5F 786 L 31F 12.6H 0.1H 4.20 F 733 H 2 3 4 
1 Maryland 224 12.0F 125.4H 2.4L 1,077H 18H 5.8 F 16.9L 9.03 H 503 F 2 3 4 
# Massachusetts 499 11.5F 99.7 F 2.0L 1,024H 14H 24.8H 1.2H 9.76 H 627 H + 2 6 
3 Michigan. . 637 11.5F 69.8 F 3.5F 960 F 19H 17.4H 3.5F 5.65 F 458 F 0 7 2 
. Minnesota... 337 12.1F 76.7 F 2.4L 761 L 26H 15.1H 0.4H 7.35 H 504 F 2 3 4 
Mississippi 116 5.2L 99.9 F 2.3L 407 L 108 L 0.4L 50.2L 52L 337 L 8 1 0 
29 Missouri 444 17.6H 81.2F 4.7H 762 L 26H 4.1L 6.2F 6.55 F 568 H 2 3 4 
71 Montana 97 17.3H 58.4L 4.6H 860 F 20H 13.6H 0.2H 1.61L 446 F 2 2 5 
2 Nebraska... 183 14.1 F 61.0L 2.4L 774 33 F 8.4 F 1.0H 5.50 F 497 F 3 5 1 
30 Nevada 27 24.5H 62.5L  102.3H 1,352H 12H 13.5H 0.6H 13.84 H 434 2 0 7 
New Hampshire 18 3.7L 92.8 F 3.1F 719 L 24H 17.8H 0.2H 2.76 L 749 H 3 2 4 
" New Jersey 544 13.1F 118.1H 1.5L 1,304H 14H 20.9H 5.2F 7.56 H 492 F 1 3 5 
Ays4 New Mexico a63 11.9F 40.9L 4.1F 558 L 39 F 1.8L 0.7H 3.52 F 263 L 4 4 1 
New York 1,809 13.2F  114.6H 0.9L 1,106H 13H 25.4H 3.3F 9.57H 512H 1 2 6 
North Carolina 237 6.6L 58.0L 1.1L 523 L 70 L 0.3L 29.0L 59 L 280 L 9 0 0 
North Dakota. 57 8.9L 58.5 L 1.5L 721L 55 L 15.4H 0.1H 3.67 F 405 F 5 2 2 
Ohio 984 14.2F ° 77.6F 3.7F 957 F 20H 9.7F 4.7F 2.72L 557 H 1 6 2 
— Oklahoma 161 6.9L 64.4 F 5.7H 598 L 41F 1.1L 7.2F 1.32L 366 L 5 3 ? 
Oregon... 236 19.7H  128.9H 3.8F 1,046H 20H 11.1H 0.2H 2.95 L 562 H 1 1 7 
Pennsylvania 1,184 12.0F 61.7L 1.4L 894 F 20H 12.8H 4.5F 3.46 F 498 F 2 5 2 
Rhode Island 52 7.2L 98.0 F 2.6L 1,016H 18H 24.8H 1.4H 10.64 H 559 H 2 1 5 
ee South Carolina. we 4.6L 71.8 F L 459 L 79L 0.3L 45.6 L 2.744 251 L 8 1 0 
South Dakota 36 5.5F 40.8L 2.4L 725 L 54L 9.5F 0.1H 3.96 F 426 F 4 4 1 
he Tennessee 267 8.9L 52.91 3.8F 492 L BIL 0.5L 18.3L 93 L 364 L é 1 0 
nd Texas 640 10.0L 51.2L 5.6 H 677L 31F 1.7L 14.7L 2.37L 329 L 7 1 1 
Utah 48 7.4L 51.5L 4.9F 850 F 29H 8.6 F 0.2H 2.32L 363 L 4 3 2 
vO Vermont. . 50 13.9F 128.6H 2.4L 698 L 27H 12.0H 0.2H 2.70L 718 H 1 3 5 
Virginia 308 10.9F 126.3H 2.7L 697 L 37 F 1.0L 26.8 L 1.88 L 401 F 5 3 1 
ite Washington... 354 © *20.6H 92.9 F 4.8H 1,166H 17H 15.6H 0.4H 4.64 F 537 H 0 2 7 
d West Virginia. **207-**10.9 F 47.8L 1.7L 598 L 35 F 3.0L 6.6 F 2.21L 356 L 6 3 8 
€ Wisconsin 502 16.0H 95.5 F 1.9L 786 L 21H 13.1H 0.4H 9.04 H 535 H 2 1 6 
he Wyoming... 40 15.9H 118.3H 6.2H 883 F 21H 8.7F 0.6H 7.06 H 337 L 1 2 8 
“ } e.. — 12:4 80.1 3.0 852 34 10.9 9.7 4.94 462 
he verage...... e - y . ls . 
in Sources: (1) Reports to Spectator questionaire; (2-3) Bureau Bureau of Census—Department of Vital Statistics. 
00 of the Census—Statistical Abstract of the United States—1941; Footnotes and symbols: *—1941, number and rate; **—1940 
(4-6-7)Bureau of the Census—Department of Commerce; (5) number and rate; a—exclusive of Indians; L—low; F—fair; H— 
re Population and Distribution—by J. Walter Thompson & Co.; (8) high. 
ng —— 
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How To WIN POLICYHOLDERS 


and 


INFLUENCE 
PEOPLE 


An Analytical Treatise on the Causes 

“Policyholder Irritation” 

and What Can Be Done About the 
Opportunities They Present 


of Possible 


By KENILWORTH H. MATHUS 


” FTER reading your article 
A in the last issue of The 
Spectator,” says Constant 

Reader, “I could tell, even without 
looking at your picture, that you 
wear glasses. Rose-colored glasses, 
that is. Very rose-colored indeed.” 

So reads in part one of many 
comments received, which goes on 
to say: 

“It’s all right to be optimistic, 
but one gathers from reading your 
remarks that everything today is 
precisely hunky-dory and that all 
policyholdef¥ relations have reached 
a state of perfection that leaves 
little to be desired—or at least 
nothing that can’t be corrected 
with just a wee bit of thought 
or minor changes or additions to 
everyday procedure. Don’t you re- 
alize, Sir, that there are just about 
as many points of possible dissen- 
sion or misunderstanding, as those 
you so blithely set up as conducive 
to the building of good will?” 


Irritants 


Constant Reader is right; there 
are a great many points: of possible 
policyholder irritation. A great big 
bunch of ’em. In fact, the very 
multitude of contacts with clients 
magnifies the possibility that some- 
where along the line, something will 
go wrong, sooner or later. That 
means the Old Eagle Eye must be 
brought to bear on every phase of 
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our relations with policyholders, 
constantly. 

Many of these possible sore points 
are pretty obvious; as such, they 
are easy to spot and capable in most 
instances of constructive change. 
But there are others more devious, 
whose nature or occurrence we can- 
not always anticipate. To illustrate 
the latter, let me cite a case from 
my own experience: 

Early in the summer of ’42, I 
was suddenly stricken with an at- 
tack of summer flu which bordered 
on pneumonia. I had left for my 
summer place in the Berkshire hills 
on a Friday afternoon, and despite 
a comfortable, air-conditioned train, 
ran a high temperature and suffered 
alternate chills and fevers that 
made me mighty glad to arrive at 
my destination. The summer cot- 
tage for which I was heading, how- 
ever, soon ceased to hold any attrac- 
tion for me—I wanted only to get 
to a doctor’s office quick-like-a- 
rabbit. The medico took just one 
look at. me. 

“You have, of course, hospitali- 
zation insurance?” he asked. 





“Oh, to be sure,” I answered, 
somewhat feebly. 

Half an hour later I was lying 
in a hospital bed, where expert care 
(plus sulfa pills) made a new man 
of me in a few days. In checking 
out of the hospital, I filled out cer- 
tain forms of the hospitalization 
service to which I belonged, feeling 
that the bill would be paid auto- 
matically and that at least the 
financial worry was completely off 
my mind. That, as I said, was in 
August, 1942... 


Delayed Good Will 


Last May, I received a form letter 
from the hospitalization service, 
stating that the bill had just been 
paid and emphasizing that they 
were glad to have had this oppor- 
tunity to be of service thus to one 
of their subscribers. The letter, of 
course, was intended to build good 
will. But did it? How would you 
have felt? Nine months delay. 
Why? 

In a way, it didn’t matter much 
to me personally, because the bill 
had eventually been paid and I 





ate 


ng 





hadn't been bothered in the mean- 
time. But I was interested to learn 
of the cause of the delay. I found 
that the hospital itself apparently 
had been at fault, not having filled 
out some forms themselves that had 
been repeatedly requested. Finally, 
the hospitalization service stretched 
a point and paid the bill anyway. 

Sc here was a case where they 
really were not at fault at all—in 
fact, they were entitled to a certain 
amount of credit for going beyond 
their contract. Yet their form letter 
to me gave no indication of this 
fact and, had I not followed up the 
matter, would have left me feeling 
very poorly satisfied with their ser- 
vice. 

I am glad to report that, as a 
result of this case—and perhaps be- 
cause of my turning the spotlight 
on it—all cases of “delayed service” 
now receive’ special, individual 
treatment; form letters, intended 
for ordinary, routine matters, are 
“out” on such cases. But I wonder 
why they had to wait until some 
client, like myself, was sufficiently 
interested to bring something to 
their attention that they themselves 
should have uncovered and antici- 
pated the very day they opened for 
business ? 


|. When the Policyholder Buys 


HIGH PRESSURE OR OVER 
SELLING. I'll grant you that ac- 
tual over selling is rare. People 
who really are “insurance poor” (is 
there such a thing?) are relatively 
scarce. But if by over selling we 
mean high pressure salesmanship 
by an agent who is a temperamental 
impressario, then it’s another mat- 
ter. That type of selling puts busi- 
ness on the books today, only to 
have it go off again tomorrow. 

Keep an eye on those salesmen 
(they constitute only a small minor- 
ity) who leave their prospects help- 
less to say No, once the magic hyp- 
notism is turned on. Instill in them 
—if you can—the principles of 
proper selling, 
sound and lasting satisfaction. 

REQUIRING TOO MANY 
FORMS TO BE SIGNED. Some- 
time ago I applied for life insur- 
ance with all the trimmings, and I 
had to sign my name six times, on 
as many different pieces of paper. 
Maybe each one of these was nec- 
essary; I’m not questioning that. 
But I do question the necessity of 
having all these requests and appli- 
cations and riders separated. It 
reflected a condition, it seemed to 
Me, where a procedure had been 
evolved that was convenient for 


need fulfillment, . 











N our last issue, Mr. Mathus described some of the different Con- 
tacts with Policyholders. This month he concentrates his fire on 
what he calls “focal points of infection”, and gives some highly 
practical suggestions on how both home offices and agencies 
can cultivate favorable public relations and build good will by 
first instituting an internal housecleaning. 

Mr. Mathus started in life insurance as an agent, has served in 
five different home offices and is somewhat acquainted with the 
procedure of some thirty additional companies. His remarks and 
suggestions, whether you agree with them or not, make interesting 
reading. We challenge you to study this article from start to finish 
and not get one or more ideas which you can put to good use in 


your own work. 








various departments of the home 
office, with little regard for the con- 
venience of the applicant or its 
effect on him at the time of his first 
dealings with home office require- 
ments. 


Why could not most of these 


forms be combined into one master 
application—and in cases where the 
trimmings are not desired or can- 
not be offered, merely insert a 
statement to the effect that it is 
agreed that provisions in paragraph 
3, 5 and 8 do not apply in the par- 
ticular case at hand? 

DELAY IN ISSUING POLI- 
CIES. No one knows better than 
the man in the field, the importance 
of prompt issuance. Every minute 
of delay means that the prospect 
may change his mind or a competi- 
tive agent knock on the door and 
undo much of the good work of 
the interview previously considered 
successfully closed. 


A careful check with the under- 
writing department from time to 
time is needed to keep the latter 
on their toes. Comparisons of time 
taken, on the average, for different 
types of contracts now, last month 
and last year will prove helpful, as 
will comparison with similar busi- 
ness issued by other companies of 
similar size, location, etc. 

ERRORS IN POLICY WRIT- 
ING. Here the matter of self-in- 
terest operates to keep the com- 
panies up-to-scratch on this all-im- 
portant phase of policy writing. 
Errors to some extent are unavoid- 
able, especially when coupled with 
a sincere desire for speedy service. 
But today’s conditions resulting in 
employment of inexperienced or 
less qualified help, make the matter 
of errors one to watch as never be- 
fore. 

Daily, weekly and monthly re- 
capitulations on bulletin board or 
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confidential bulletin may be circu- 
lated among all members of the de- 
partment with, of course, actual 
identities held secret. The problem 
may be approached more positively, 
perhaps, by giving special awards 
or making special mention of those 
members of the policywriting de- 
partment who have the best re- 
cords for the month. 

RATED POLICIES. Everytime 
a policy is rated up, rather than 
issued as requested, we have a pos- 
sible case of policy irritation. Never 
mind if the applicant is lucky to be 
able to get any insurance at all; 
the chances are that he doesn’t look 
at it that way. He probably feels 
that he is being gouged for more 
money than he had been led to be- 
lieve was necessary. 

Rated-up policies do have a pow- 
erful story of their own to tell. 
Only a few agents, however, are 
able adroitly to present the situa- 
tion in such a way as to make an 
asset out of a potential liability. 
Here, in my opinion, is where many 
agents training courses fall down, 
and it’s something that could be 
given a little more time and atten- 
tion both in the training course 
and, from time to time, in the com- 
pany publication. 


ll. After the Policyholder Buys 


REQUIRING ADDITIONAL 
FORMS LATER. This bothersome 
little detail is undoubtedly neces- 
sary in some cases, but every time 
it occurs:the good will of the policy- 
holder suffers a dent. Let’s train 
the agent properly and impress on 
him firmly the importance of get- 
ting all required information in the 
first place. If in certain circum- 
stances, additional data will be 
needed, as far as possible list such 
contingencies in advance. Every 
call-back is a slow-up. 

FEELING OF POLICYHOLD- 
ER THAT HE CAN NO LONGER 
AFFORD THE INSURANCE 
ORIGINALLY PURCHASED. This 
is the background of many an in- 
cipient lapse. It’s a condition that 
calls for re-selling, in person or by 
mail, stressing first, the ever-pres- 
ent need of the protection for de- 
pendents and, second, the increas- 
ing equity that makes the actual 
cost increasingly negligible. 

_ LACK OF CONFIDENCE IN 
AGENT OR COMPANY. Although 
relatively rare, cases of dissatisfac- 
tion due to this cause occasionally 
occur. Where a policyholder takes 
exception to the personality, ser- 
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vice or attitude of the agent, usu- 
ally a joint interview by the agent 
and manager will help clear up the 
misunderstanding. Where  confi- 
dence in the company may be lack- 
ing, the same procedure may be re- 
sorted to, with the _ interview 
buttressed by correspondence, liter- 
ature and testimonials. 

The problem is two-fold: to sense 
such dissatisfaction in the early 
stages, and to act quickly to clear it 
up. 
DELAY IN GETTING LOAN 
OR SURRENDER VALUE. Here’s 
a situation where a promise to pay 
and a sincere desire to conserve 
may occasionally conflict. I hold 
to the theory, perhaps not generally 
shared by my colleagues, that not 
all lapsed business is to be re- 
gretted; that it was better for a 
policyholder to have had protection 
for a limited period than for no 
time at all, and that loan and sur- 
render values have actually put 
more signatures on the dotted lines 
of applications than any superficial 
survey might indicate. 


Emergency Measure 


The thing to be watched here is 
to see that in our zeal to maintain 
insurance in force, we do _ not 
overdo the conservation angle. We 
promised to pay in an emergency 
and, beyond emphasizing the fact 
that these values should be resorted 
to only in cases of real emergencies, 
the final decision as to what con- 
stitutes an emergency in a man’s 
life rests with him alone. 

So, once having urged the reten- 
tion of the policy for use when a 
still greater emergency might later 
arise, it’s up to us to come across 
pronto. Happily, this is the situa- 
tion pretty generally, although my 
cbservation leads me to believe per- 
sonally that a few companies may 
go a little too far in requiring the 
filling out of forms, submission to 
home office, and other temporary 
delays or cooling-off processes. 

CORRESPONDENCE CURSES 
OR CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSES? In one of the home of- 
fices where I used to work, I came 
in close contact with the head of 
the income agreement department. 
Time and again I could hear letters 
being dictated to policyholders 
which, to say the least, would 


‘ never have received the approval 


of the sales or public relations de- 
partment, had they known about it 
(and they should have known). 
Many of the requests received 
were out of all reason; granted. 
And the optional settlement ser- 
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vices of some companies have per- 
haps gone almost too far. Granted, 
too. But policyholders are still 
people, and they deserve a friendly 
and courteous answer, no matter 
how impossible or grotesque their 
request may seem—it may seem 
quite in order to the uninitiated 
layman. Correspondents in some 
home offices, I think, need to emu- 
late more the medical examiner who 
had such a way with him that he 
could turn people down for insur- 
ance and still make them like it! 


Use Plain Language 


There’s the matter of terms and 
definitions and phrases used in 
letters to policyholders—unintellig- 
ible jargon, usually, to the man in 
the street. You remember the story 
of the insurance man who breezed 
into his home after a hard day’s 
work and called out to his wife, 
“And how’s my little beneficiary 
today?” (Tain’t funny, Magee). 

It is possible to approach this 
problem, perhaps through the con- 
duct of a home office course in 
correspondence such as is now be- 
ing undertaken by at least one 
company, through this trilogy: 
Simplify, humanize, standardize 
(within reasonable limits). But 
whether or not an elaborate survey 
is conducted and a comprehensive 
course in correspondence practices 
instituted, much can be done to im- 
prove the quality of letters written 
to policyholders, to speed up ser- 
vice and to create a better under- 
standing—all, of which, if properly 
conducted, should defract, rather 
than add, to the cost of doing busi- 
ness. 

A periodic review of correspon- 
dence pulled at random from the 
files—I almost said pulled from the 
random files—vwill occasionally 
bring to light some rather sad in- 
stances. A list of errors or bad 
practices, posted on the bulletin 
board or printed in a bulletin, with- 
out names or identification and 
showing the wrong way and the 
right way, are also simple methods 
of coping with the problem. Occa- 
sional classes or lecture periods, 
and correspondence manuals that 
contain more space devoted to psy- 
chological factors than punctuation 
admonitions, are also in the cards. 

Another plan is to hold occa- 
sional “self-criticism” classes of 
junior executives and correspon- 
dents. Let each man bring to 
“class” an example of a letter 
which, fer one reason or another, 
had to say No to a policyholder. 
Then let the class itself rate the 
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letter as to the probable effect on 
the recipient, with the class and 
instructor offering helping sugges- 
tions for conveying the same de- 
cision, but in a way that will leave 
the recipient in a favorable frame 
of mind. 

PREMIUM RECEIPTS. The 
century-old custom of sending pre- 
mium receipts costs companies— 
and policyholders—vast sums an- 
nually. Is there anything that can 
be done about it? 

(We mention it here because a 
change might release considerable 
time, effort and money for con- 
structive work along other lines.) 
At the risk of causing a lot of 
raised eyebrows, therefore, we pro- 
pound in all seriousness a question 
of possible change in home office 
procedure that might have far- 
reaching possibilities in economies. 

Just why do life insurance com- 
panies consider it necessary to send 
out millions upon millions of such 
premium receipts every year? 

It’s always been done, you say. 
To be sure, but what of it? 


It’s necessary from a legal angle. 
Is this really true, and if it is, isn’t 
there still some way to accomplish 
what we are striving for? 

In most business transactions, a 
cancelled check is considered suffi- 
cient evidence that an account has 
been paid. When you send a re- 
mittance for your telephone bill, 
are you mailed a receipt—twelve 
times a year? No. When your local 
store asks you to pay on your ac- 
count and you do, in nine cases out 
of ten there’s no further mailing 
to you in the form of a receipt. 
Throughout the business world 
generally, cancelled checks largely 
suffice. Why, then, should insur- 
ance be “different?” 


Objections to Premium Receipts 


Let’s explore the two main ob- 
jections to the discontinuance of 
premium receipts. You rush to tell 
me that it’s always been the prac- 
tice to mail such receipts. But this 
in itself is no argument-in-favor; 
possibly they should have been dis- 
continued long ago. 
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The other angle is that of the 
possible legal aspects involved. Here 
we might divide the problem in two. 
When a policyholder has but one 
policy with a particular company, 
there doubtless could be no confu- 
sion as to which policy the pre- 
mium remittance should apply. 
Where several policies are carried 
on one life, the situation is ad- 
mittedly a little more complicated. 

But couldn’t this be met some- 
how, as for example by use of a 
printed announcement, on the pre- 
mium notice itself, that checks 
when received—in the absence of 
instructions to the contrary—will 
be applied to that policy with the 
nearest due (grace?) date? If this 
arrangement leaves premiums on 
other policies still due, a special 
mailing of second notices on the 
remaining policies could be evolved. 
And in all cases, premium receipts 
could continue to be sent “on re- 
quest”—again, a practice largely 
followed in the field of general 
business. 





Time for Change 


First reaction to this suggestion, 
on the part of readers everywhere, 
will doubtless be, “It can’t be done.” 
But the situation is important 
enough, we believe, to warrant 
serious attention after some hun- 
dred-odd years of guving along as 
we have. 

It is at once evident that vast 
savings could be effected if such a 
course could be adopted. Whether 
these savings are applied to reduce 
the cost of insurance, or expended 
in total to further the conserva- 
tion of existing protection, the 
amount 
enough to make a real impact on 
life insurance generally. : 

It is generally concluded that 
there are some 65,000,000 “‘policy- 
holders” in this country. If we 
assume that the “average” policy- 
holder. pays about semi-annually, 
this means (in addition to first 
and second premium notices) that 
130,000,000 premium receipts are 
mailed yearly. Even at two-cent 
postage, this means a cost for 
stamps alone of over $2,500,000— 
and the cost of the stamps is but 
a small part of the total expense. 

The “solutions” suggestions 
earlier in this article by no means 
exhaust the possible approaches to 
this problem. Lawyers, underwrit- 
ers, actuaries and accountants can 
all contribute their thoughts to a 
possible change in procedure which, 
if it can be effected, might release 
many millions of dollars every 
year to further the spread and ser- 
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vice of life insurance in other di- 
rections. 

DELAY AND RED TAPE IN 
BENEFIT PAYMENTS. Let me 
cite another case from my personal 
experience. A recent death in my 
immediate family gave me experi- 
ences with the claim departments 
and claim practices of four differ- 
ent life companies where there was 
a wide variation in procedure. 

One company, noting an account 
of the death in Hartford in a small 
AP dispatch in a Missouri paper, 
had forms in our hands without 
cur requesting them and almost be- 
fore the funeral was over. Two 
others gave fairly prompt service, 
but the other one—let me tell you 
about it. It was something new in 
my insurance experience. 

A mid-western company had us 
to sign a receipt for the proceeds, 
before we received them! We were 
to sign this receipt, hand it over to 
their local agency, where it would 
in turn be forwarded to the home 
office, after which—and only after 
which—would they send us the 
money. 

Now, I don’t know which about 
accounting procedure, but I do 
know that asking a person to sign 
for receipt of money before he re- 
ceives it is a little unusual, to say 
the least. Any further insurance 
that 1 or any .aember of my family 
may take out will definitely not be 
in that company. 


Ill. Other Suggestions 


CENTRALIZED AUTHORITY. 
While regretfully advancing the 
thesis that virtually no life insur- 
ance company exists that is so con- 
scious of the need for cultivation of 
favorable public relations as, for in- 
stance, the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, the situa- 
tion is far from hopeless. 

It’s a fair statement that life in- 
surance men everywhere are today 
more acutely public-relations con- 
scious than they have ever been. 
What, then, is lacking? 

I'd say it was this: In all -too 
many cases, there is a lack of cen- 
tralized authority to deal with the 
question. 

It’s all right—as far as it goes— 
to say that every one in home office 
and field should be alert to the cul- 
tivation of good will, in every con- 
tact and every hour of the day. 

But how far would a company 
get in selling, if it didn’t focus all 
selling activities through a defi- 
nitely organized agency depart- 
ment? 

What would its investment port- 
folio look like, if everyone dabbled 
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in investments and there was no 
investment department as such? 

What would its mortality experi- 
ence look like, if all responsibility 
was not channelized through the 
medical-underwriting department? 

And so I offer this suggestion, 
with great seriousness: Have a 
public relations officer, with a plan, 
and authority to enforce that plan. 
Then we’ll make progress in build- 
ing good will that will make our 
present haphazard activities look as 
if we were operating in the Dark 
Ages. 








N the long years of asso- 

ciation of company, agent 
and policyholder, there are 
many opportunities for 
things to go wrong or for 
misunderstandings to arise. 








MAKING PRINTED MATE- 
RIAL PRINTED SALESMAN- 
SHIP. It might be a good plan, 
too, for many companies, and 
agencies, to review all their printed 
forms and form letters from the 
public relations angle. 

For instance, one company with 
which I was formerly connected, 
found upon investigation that in 
connection with automatic premium 
loans, one printed form letter was 
still in use that hadn’t been 
changed in over ten years. It is 
fair to assume that it was pre- 
pared in the first place, many years 
ago before public relations was 
hardly thought of, not so much with 
the thought of cementing policy- 
holders to the company but merely 
to fit easily into the standard, 
routine procedure of the home of- 
fice. Instances like this can be 
multiplied many times over. 

Why not institute a review, per- 
haps by a special committee with 
one man at its head to take the 
full responsibility, of all printed 
forms used by the company and 
agencies? Scan the forms for 
necessity, appearance, content and 
effect and ask yourself, “If we were 
to issue an entirely new form to- 
day, would we make it like the old 
one?” 


EMPLOYEES AS GOOD WILL 
AMBASSADORS. A man of my 
acquaintance once asked a young 
lady just what were her duties in 
the insurance office where she 
worked. 

“Oh,” she said, “I work on the 
blue cards and my girl friend, she 
works on the pink cards.” 

That incident, taken from actual 
life, may not be typical, but it does 
indicate a need for cultivating em- 
ployees as ambassadors of good 
will. I venture the opinion that 
something more is needed between 
the personnel director’s brief heart- 
to-heart talk the first day or the 
series of orientation lectures for 
new employees, and the pretentious 
Life Office Management Associa- 
tion studies, particularly as con- 
cerns individual company practices. 

Let the aim be that every em- 
ployee, from the highest to the 
lowest, twenty-four hours a day, 
exude contagious enthusiasm for 
insurance and the company. 

POLICYHOLDERS SERVICE 
(COMPLAINT) BUREAU. The 
company, too, might well consider 
the establishment of a Policyhold- 
ers Service (Complaint) Bureau. 
Every department would be re- 
quired to submit to such a bureau 
copies of complaints received, to- 
gether with covering correspon- 
dence and a complete summation of 
disposition made of the case. 

Such studies on the part of the 
bureau would accomplish two re- 
sults: (1) Uncover “points of focal 
infections” that are chronic, and 
(2) Evaluate best methods of han- 
dling certain oft-recurring com- 
plaints. 

*“ * * 


It is when we look at the man- 
ner in which some big businesses 
in other fields—the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company, for 
instance—cultivate the good will of 
customer and public, that we real- 
ize how woefully “dated” most of 
us are on this score in the life in- 
surance field. 

Without conducting any “survey,” 
I’ll challenge the reader right now 
to name any life insurance com- 


‘pany—any one, I said—that is as 
. favorably thought of by the gen- 


eral public as the A.T.&T. 

Can you name one? Just one? 

Then let’s not be complacent 
about such minor progress as has 
already been made in life insur- 
ance. 

Let’s do something more. 

Let’s do enough. 

Or it is again to be the old story 
of “too little and too late.” 
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This is number seven of a series of articles dealing with 
interesting legal decisions which establish precedents 
affecting the sale and conservation of life insurance. 


WAIVER OF PROMPT PAYMENT 


HE case of MORRIS v. SOVERIGN CAMP 

WOODMEN OF THE WORLD (Louisiana Su- 

preme Court, May 17, 1943) is an illustration of 
how careful an insurer must be in accepting overdue 
premiums. The Fraternal insurer in this case issued 
an insurance contract on the life of Dossie Morris 
naming the plaintiff as beneficiary. The insured died 
on May 8, 1941. The beneficiary demanded payment 
which was refused. The insurer claimed that under its 
constitution, laws and by-laws, the deceased was sus- 
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pended for failure to pay the July and August, 1940, 
instalments within the time provided but instead 
paid them on October 11, 1940, when he was not eli- 
gible for reinstatement because he was suffering from 
a fatal disease, which finally caused his death. 

Upon the trial, however, the evidence showed that 


not a single payment made by the deceased from July, 
1939 through February 1941, was made within the 
time limit. The Court therefore held for the benefi- 
ciary. It reasoned that the acceptance of the delinquent 
payments over a long period of time, without objection 
and without notifying the insured of his suspension, 
constituted a waiver of the by-laws. Since it reached 
that conclusion the Court did not consider the ques- 
tion of the cordition of the insured’s health at the 
time he made the payment in October, 1940. 

Both the contract of insurance and the by-laws in 
the MORRIS case provided that the retention of late 
payments after suspension would not constitute a 
waiver. In disposing of this angle of the case the 
Court discussed a previous Louisiana case, SOLEY- 
MAN v. WOODMEN OF THE WORLD, 3 So. (2d) 
466. The SOLEYMAN CASE held that the very 
clauses prohibiting waivers might themselves be 
waived by the insurer’s conduct. 

Another recent case reaching this same conclusion 
is MIMS v. MUTUAL BENEFIT HEALTH & AC- 
CIDENT ASS’N (Illinois Appellate Court, First Dis- 
trict, May 24, 1943). 


MISREPRESENTATIONS IN APPLICATION 


Probably one of the most-litigated questions in Life 
Insurance is that of misrepresentations in applications. 
A recent case with a few innovations is THE SU- 
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PREME LIBERTY LIFE INSURANCE CO. v. CAR- 
VER (Michigan Supreme Court, May 18, 1943). The 
action was instituted by the company to cancel a 
policy on the ground that the insured made fraudulent 
misrepresentations in his application. The insured 
died on June 10, 1940. The immediate cause of death 
was chronic myocarditis and a contributing cause was 
Parkinson disease. The application was made on May 
9, 1939, upon the solicitation of the insurer’s- agent. 
The answers to the questions were filled in by the 
agent from information contained in an application for 
a former policy that the insured had in the same com- 
pany. The insured was not asked the questions in 
the application. The statements claimed to be fraudu- 
lent were that the insured was, at the time of the 
application, in sound health; that he had not consulted 
or been attended by a physician within three years 
before the application and that he carried no policy 
in the said company. 

It was uncontradicted that the insured did consult 
a physician on the 4th and 8th of May, 1939. However, 
he was not treated for chronic myocarditis or Park- 
inson disease but for a cold and bowel difficulty. At 
the time he was a laborer and doing his usual work. 

The Court refused to cancel the policy and held that 
the insured, under the circumstances, was not guilty 
of fraudulent misrepresentations. 


“SOUND HEALTH” CLAUSE 


When we see words like “sound health” we can’t 
help thinking of army physical examinations. We re- 
member when they first started in 1940. There are a 
lot of men fighting valiantly today who were put in 
the famous “1B” then. There were many slight and 
curable defects then which are disregarded to-day. It 
might be that the distinction is between “perfect 
health” and “sound health.” The same distinction 
would seem to be made by the courts in Life Insurance 
questions. 

In NATIONAL LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
CO. v. PATRICK (Tennessee Court of Appeals, May 
26, 1943) the insured was a Negro woman thirty-three 
years of age. She procured a life policy from the de- 
fendant insurer. The policy contained the usual “sound 
health” provision. The insured had a gciter since she 
was ten or twelve years of age. It had never given 
the insured any trouble. She had worked as a domestic 
servant up to her death. She worked regularly and 





efficiently and was not nervous and didn’t lose any 
time on account of sickness. She became sick two days 
before her death. She died of a “cerebro vascular ac- 
cident (probably thrombosis) .” 


The doctor who attended her before her death tes- 
tified that the goiter had no connection with her ill- 
ness and death. The Medical Director of the insurance 
company testified that “the effect on the health depends 
on the nature of the goiter. Some of them are more 
or less benign, never give any trouble, and many of 
them are toxic and produce serious effects.” The agent 
who took the insured’s application was a frequent vis- 
itor and the goiter was visible to the naked eye. 

A suit was brought against the company after re- 
fusal to pay and the jury brought in a verdict for 
the beneficiary for the face amount of the policy. The 
appellate court sustained this verdict. It said that 
sound health does not mean perfect health or absolute 
freedom from bodily infirmity, but means generally 
the absence of any condition of a serious nature, hav- 
ing a direct tendency to shorten life. The burden of 
proving that the insured was not in sound health was 
upon the insurance carrier. While it established the 
fact that the insured was suffering with a goiter when 
the policy was issued, the proof showed that this goiter 
was not the serious or dangerous type; that one suffer- 
ing from this type of goiter is still in “sound health.” 


LIFE OR TERM INSURANCE 


It might seem unusual, at first glance, that one 
would have to resort to the courts to determine whether 
the insurance contract was a term policy or an ordinary 






LIFE, OR 
TERM 2 












‘semana 


life policy. However, the Kansas City Court of Ap- 
peals was called upon to determine this question 
(CASEBOLT v. THE CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE 
CO.). The suit was instituted by the beneficiary on 
the policy after the death of the insured. During his 
lifetime the policy had lapsed for failure to pay pre- 
miums. Six weeks after this the insured died. The 
company contended that the first year was term in- 
surance and that there was not sufficient reserve back 
of the policy, when it lapsed, to carry it beyond the 
date of death. The beneficiary contended that there 
was sufficient reserve because it was an ordinary life 
policy. 

The Court held for the beneficiary declaring that, 
although in the body of the policy it was twice stated 
that the first year’s insurance was term insurance, 
there was nothing said in the application about term 
insurance. The application specifically called for a 
policy of “ordinary life” insurance and the policy was 
endorsed on the back as being one of ordinary life. 
When the contract attempts to combine different types 
of insurance it should state the circumstances without 
ambiguity, since any ambiguity will be resolved in 
the insured’s favor. 
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N any study of the factors which 
may make for success in the 
business of selling life insur- 

ance, prior education is bound to be 
a matter of primary interest. We 
all know that the life insurance 
business, although simple and read- 
ily understandable insofar.as. its 
main features are concerned, is, in 
actual application, highly technical. 
It seems obvious therefore, that a 
man entering this business with the 
object of selling successfully might 
normally need to have an educa- 
tional background which would en- 
able him to master the technical de- 
tails of his profession without un- 
due strain. 

In the first of a series of articles 

attempting to analyze success fac- 
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HOW DO THE 


Factors contributing to the success 

of outstanding life insurance sales- 

men selected from all types of com- 

panies throughout the nation; the 

second of a series of articles based 
on a Spectator survey 


By LOUIS S. FISCHER 


Associate Statistician, The Spectator 


tors among life insurance salesmen, 
The Spectator was able to point out 
that a preponderant percentage of 
successful life insurance agents are 
between 40 and 45 years of age. If 
we accept this conclusion as being 
reasonably accurate, we may prop- 
erly. ask ourselves, if a man enter- 
ing the business at such an age 
with a limited educational back- 
ground and who has not been in 
the habit of doing any concentrated 
study over a long period of years, 
can possibly hope to acquire a suffi- 
cient knowledge of the business so 
that he can compete with his fel- 
lows on anything approaching an 
equal basis. 

The days when a man could be- 
come a life insurance agent and 
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hope for success by the very simple 
process of picking up a rate book 
and starting out to make calls dis- 
appeared along with the trappings 
of the mauve age. People nowadays 
expect salesmen, whatever their 
product may be, to have a complete 
and thorough knowledge of that 
product, and to be able to answer 
clearly and in detail any questions 
which may arise in the course of 
the sales process, or subsequently. 

It is important, therefore, that a 
man entering the selling business 
today, and particularly a man enter- 
ing the life insurance selling busi- 
ness, should know how to and be 
able to study. It does not, of course, 
necessarily follow that the only men 
who know how to study are those 
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GET THAT WAY? 


who have had the benefit of a high- 
er education. It probably can be 
said, however, that most men who 
have had a college education have 
along with it acquired a habit of 
study which many of them do not 
break for a lifetime. On the other 
hand, it is frequently true that men 
who concluded their studies at or 
before their 20th year, have never 
become strongly imbued with the 
study habit; and, as they grow old- 
er, they usually become less and 
less able to reacquire the ability to 
absorb knowledge with any reason- 
able degree of proficiency. 


Self-Education 


We do not, of course, intend to 
imply that there are not exceptions 
to the above conclusions, and, in 
some cases at least, those exceptions 
may be very important. It is fre- 
quently true that men who have 
the mental stamina for self-educa- 
tion are really better students than 
those who have had their education 
hammered into them by their teach- 
ers and professors. It is also im- 
portant to realize that the ability 
to acquire knowledge readily by no 
means always makes for success in 
business. Knowledge is a powerful 
factor in the hands of those who 
know how to apply it, but, apart 
from personal considerations, it 
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may be of no great 
value to a man who is 
unable to apply what 
knowledge he has effec- 
tively in his every day 
business contacts. 

The direct value of 
higher education as a 
factor in the success of 
men entering on the 
business of selling life 
insurance is limited by 
the fact that, with one 
or two exceptions, life 
insurance is not a ma- 
jor study in most 
American colleges or universities. 
We are, therefore, confronted with 
the fact that if life insurance un- 
derwriters were to be selected en- 
tirely on a basis of their educa- 
tional background, such a require- 
ment would not mean that they 
had any special knowledge of life 
insurance. It would mean _ that 
these men probably would have 
some knowledge of good English, 
economics, history, and kindred 
subjects; that they would have 
acquired some degree of social dis- 
tinction; and that they would pre- 
sumably have good contacts among 
other educated men and women, 
perhaps, particularly in the profes- 
sional classes who are rated high 
among the best life insurance pros- 
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pects. Then too, it would be hoped 
that these men or women would 
have acquired the habit of study 
and therefore would be able to gain 
a sound understanding of the life 
insurance profession. 


Application of Knowledge 


It will be seen that our comments 
up to this point have stressed, not 
the necessity for higher education, 
but rather the need for the type of 
mind which can acquire knowledge 
readily, and which can successfully 
apply that knowledge in the course 
of his contacts. If we add to this 
the ability to make good contacts 
easily and in considerable number, 
we probably have a picture of most 
successful life insurance underwrit- 
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ers. This picture, of course, is 
rather a general one. 

In a survey made by The Specta- 
tor of 113 successful life insurance 
underwriters, we find that 62 of 
them or about 50 per cent, are grad- 
uates of colleges and universities; 
almost all of them had a public 
school education; and 90 of them 
completed high school. 

Let us set these figures down in 
a table as follows: 


% 
Grammar school unfinished 3 26 
Grammar school only 


completed 2: 23 «20.4 
High school only completed 25 22.1 
Completed college 62 54.9 

113 


In addition to the above, it is in- 
teresting to note that 10 completed 
business college and three had grad- 
uated from military academy. It is 
probable that some of these have 
completed high school and others 
have not. The returned question- 
naires are not clear on the subject. 

The table above indicates clearly 
that the better educated men pre- 
dominate among this group of life 
underwriters, and also clearly indi- 
cates that there is a definite pro- 
gression in favor of more education. 
It shows that the college or univer- 
sity man has a better chance, on 
the average, than the man with a 
lesser education ; but it by no means 
rules out the possibility of success 
among men who have had practi- 
cally no formal education. 

The questionnaires sent out by 
The Spectator do not call for suffi- 
cient information to make it possi- 
ble for us to analyze the actual edu- 
cational background of the 51 men 
who do not have a college or univer- 
sity degree. It would be interesting 
to delve further into this subject 
but since it is not possible to do so 
at this time, possibly the writer 
may be excused for indulging in 
a little speculation. I believe that 
investigation would show that all 
or nearly all of these men are of 
the type that had the mental and 
physical stamina to continue to ed- 
ucate themselves after whatever 
formal education they had was com- 
pleted. 

I believe that they are men with 
restless minds; unable and unwill- 
ing to discontinue their education 
simply because their formal school- 
ing, whatever the reason, came to 
an end. I strongly suspect that they 
entered the life insurance business 
with well formed habits of study 
and that they were able to make a 
success of life insurance selling be- 
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1865....1 1888... .1 1896... .5 1904... .6 
ee 1889... 7 1897... .6 1985... .3 
1872... 1 1890... .2 1898 7 1906... .4 
1880. 1 1891... 4 1899 . 4 1907... .2 
1884 4 1892... .3 19600 3 1908... .3 
1885. 1 1893... .4 1901 . 3 1910 3 
1886... 1 1894 6 1902 2 1911 1 
a 1895 dl 1903 7 1914. 2 
cause those habits in turn enabled January—6 July—14 
them to acquire the fundamental February—7 August—7 
knowledge of life insurance which March—10 September—38 
must have been necessary else they ~ senabie" Set th ul 
, : : ay— ovember— 
never would have achieved their pe ai uate a 


present position. 

No mention has been made in this 
article of special life insurance edu- 
cation. Many of the men have had 
special life insurance training and 
a number of them are C.L.U’s. We 
have veen concerned in this particu- 
lar article only with the education 
of these men before they entered 
the life insurance business, and 
with the effect of the education 
they have had upon their future 
success. 

In the table above is charted the 
distribution by year of birth of the 
men in this group: 

The month in which the agents 
were born were as follows: 


Of course there are not enough 
men under consideration to give 
any point to the inclusion of this 
breakdown. On the cther hand, it 
will be noted that those born in the 
Winter months were few, while in 
the early Summer months of May, 
June and July, more than 30 per 
cent of the total was accounted for. 


Lt. Col. Johnson 


Eric G. Johnson, who has been 
a major in the U. S. Army, has been 
promoted to lieutenant colonel. He 
is on leave of absence from his po- 
sition as vice-president of agency 
affairs for the Penn Mutual Life. 





INSURANCE OFFICERS AND SOLDIERS 
IN SERVICE COMMANDS AND OVERSEAS 


Each of the nine Service Com- 
mands has now been staffed with a 
full-time insurance officer from the 
Adjutant General’s Department, 
Army Service Forces, to handle the 
field work connected with the Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance pro- 
gram, while a special unit of in- 
surance officers is touring the Euro- 
pean Theater of Operations to 
clarify the functioning of this ser- 
vice to Army personnel, the War 
Department has announced. 

The job of explaining how low- 
cost insurance up to $10,000 per 
man is available to soldiers is a 
continuing one, as new inductees 
come into the Army. 

The growing extent to which 
soldiers are availing themselves of 
insurance protection under this 
system is revealed in the fact that, 
as of May 31, over 90 per cent of 
the soldiers in the continental 
United States, Alaska, Northwest 
Canada, the Caribbean and South 
Pacific are holders of National Ser- 


vice Life Insurance, compared with 
68 per cent on May 31, 1942. (Com- 
parative statistics for the European 
Theater are not yet available.) 

Of these insurance holders, the 
average amount per man on May 
31, was $8,000, compared with $4,- 
805 the year before. 

The most complete coverage as 
well as the largest average amount 
per man is in the South Pacific, 
where 90.6 per cent of the personnel 
hold policies averaging $9.202. 





New Advertising Manager 


Richard Rhodebeck, superinten- 
dent of agencies of The United 
States Life Insurance Company, 
New York City, announces the ap- 
pointment of Joseph B. Treusch as 
advertising manager and agency as- 
sistant. Mr. Treusch was formerly 
associated with the advertising and 
sales promotion departments of The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 
for the past 18 years. 
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NEW FIELD 


FOR 


QUALIFIED 
AGENTS 


A non-technical discussion 


of Pension Trust Business 


By SAMUEL M. HOLLANDER 


offers unlimited opportunities. 

Are you prepared to reap the 
benefits? Now is the time to help 
your clients with their ever press- 
ing labor and tax problems. Good 
business dictates that you should 
keep yourself informed of the re- 
cent changes in and the develop- 
ments of legislation in relation to 
this type of service. 

The building up of a Pension 
Trust clientele is good business. 
Reliable sources estimate that there 
are over 170,000 manufacturing 
concerns. There are an approxi- 


Protters Trust underwriting 


mately like number of merchandis-° 


ing, service and professional en- 
terprises, some large, some small, 
and they represent about 50,000,000 
te 60,000,000 employees. : 

It has been estimated that about 
10,000,000 employees are now 
covered by various forms of Pen- 
sion Trusts, and that about 10,000 
concerns have adopted one form or 
other of private pensioning, sup- 
plemented by insurance protection. 

The best available information 
reports that there are between 600 
and 700 group annuity plans. Many 
companies are using the old hit 
and miss plan of pensioning old- 
timers. A surpprisingly limited 
number of companies have estab- 
lished formal plans, and it would 





be startling to learn the number of 
companies that are operating under 
informal plans. Therefore, it is 
obvious that a large proportion of 
our millions of officers and em- 
ployees are left to the inadequacies 
of Federal Old Age benefits and the 
tender mercies of their relations. 
To illustrate, the maximum under 
Social Security is only $85 per 
month. This is payable only when 
the employee has attained age 65, 





that he is married and that his 
wife is likewise 65 years of age. 
To become entitled to this maxi- 
mum benefit, his earnings, as an 
employee, must have never been 
less than $3000.00 per year. 
Congress, recognizing the need 


of progressive legislation, has 
broadened the use of private pen- 
sion systems, so that, in effect, the 
terms of the 1942 Internal Revenue 
Law actually invited the employers 








The employer should find the pension trust plan desirable for 


many reasons: 


1—To facilitate the retirement of older employees who have 
slowed down, and thus, decrease the salary load by retiring such 


older employees. 


2—To retain profits by reducing employee turn over, and 
holding present employees by offering something more than 


a “job.” 


3—To improve morale, both generally and as a result of bring- 
ing about more promotions through retirements. 

4—To encourage employees to look forward to promotions and 
the correlated improvements following therefrom. 

5—To meet employment competition. 

6—To minimize labor difficulties. 

7—To create good will and favorable public opinion. 

A very attractive reason for the employer adopting a pension 
plan is that it is one of the few remaining methods, of, in effect, in- 
creasing compensation without running afoul of the existing wage 
and salary freezing regulations, or need of obtaining permission 
from the War Labor Board or Treasury Department. 
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to provide added security for their 
employees. 

The rules governing Pension 
Trusts have been liberally con- 
strued so that contributions by an 
employer to a plan or trust for the 
purchase of retirement income in- 
surance, with death benefits, for 
each employee in the group cov- 
ered, may be made without Treas- 
ury Department approval, provid- 
ing the following requirements are 
observed and met: 

1—The plan or pension trust is 
created pursuant to the provisions 
of Section 165 (a) of the Internal 
Revenue Code. 

2—Contributions by an _ em- 








change. 


} * 31 days’ grace, just like Life. 
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EYES... West! 


For all men and women who sell 
Accident and Sickness Insurance: 


* No pro-rate for occupational 


* No cancellation clause. 


* No sex exceptions. 


* Two-year presumption clause 
for sickness, just like Life. 


Occidental Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


HOME OFFICE ® LOS ANGELES 





ployer, in general, may not exceed 
5 per cent ofthe employee’s an- 
nual salary, determined without 
the inclusion of insurance and pen- 
sion benefits. 

They may be illustrated by the 
following example: — Assume a 
policy is procured by an employer 
for an employee, age 40, anticipat- 
ing a retirement fund of $100.00 
per month upon the employee’s at- 
taining age 65, with death benefits 
of $10,000.00. The annual premium 
for this coverage is about $40.50. 
The policy would pay $10,000.00 or 
more, according to special provi- 
sions, if death occurred in the first 
year, although it would have no 
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cash surrender value. Now, suppose 
you replace this with term insur- 
ance. The premium for this pro- 
tection is about $13.40 per 
$1000.00. Hence the premium for 
$10,000.00 of term life insurance 
would be about $160.80. The differ- 
ence between the cost of the 
$10,000.00 policy and the contribu- 
tion to the plan which exceeds 5% 
of the annual salary of the em- 
ployee, is considered salary of the 
employee and reported as such. 

Thus, the employee has received 
a two-fold benefit without conflict- 
ing with any of the regulations, 
and, by the same token the em- 
ployer’s contributions to a valid 
pension trust are deductible by it 
in calculating its income tax, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of 
Section 23 (p) of the Internal 
Revenue Code, as amended by the 
Revenue Act of 1942. 

You have now learned of some of 
the required steps to initiate a pen- 
sion plan. Your further progress 
in this field of endeavor is limited 
entirely by your own initiative and 
willingness to apply vourself to the 
study and application of the facts 
in each case. The atmosphere is 
surcharged with unlimited oppor- 
tunities to render a service to em- 
ployer and employee alike. 


Curb on Reckless Spending 


The government authorities are 
confronted with inflationary ten- 
dencies. They recognize the need 
of improved employee-employer re- 
lationships, and the equally urgent 
need to curb reckless spending. 
Hence, they have taken precaution- 
ary steps to avoid the repercus- 
sions of the bonus splurge of 1936. 
Industrial employees in that year 
received the largest distribution of 
cash bonuses ever known in the 
history of the United States. The 
benefits derived from the employee- 
employer relation, proved to be a 
fizzle. The recipient of this cash 
bonus went on a spending spree, 
and, in a short time, had nothing 
to show for it, except memories. 
The results of that experience con- 
clusively proved that the best in- 
terest of all is served where the re- 
cipient has something to anticipate 
and look forward to. 

The examples cited above give 
you an opportunity to study the 
virtues of the alternative plans. The 
latter proposition is a combination 
of the privately managed plan with 
the term insurance aspect as an 
additional form of protection. The 
former is a completely company 
managed program. All the respon- 
sibilities, management, handling of 
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details, mechanics, distribution of 
benefits, etc., are the company’s, 
under the guidance of the com- 
pany’ home office staff, subject, 
however, to the terms of the Pen- 
sion Trust agreement. 

The development of a plan is of 
utmost importance. Careful study 
must be given to each set of facts. 
There is no stock form of pension 
trust plan. Each program calls for 
a careful analysis, developed ac- 
cording to the requirements of the 
case under advisement or considera- 
tion. 

In many cases, it may be deemed 
advisable to issue individual poli- 
cies, whereas, in others, the cir- 
cumstances may warrant the issu- 
ance of a blanket form of pension 
trust plan. You should study the 
several optional privileges and 
rights to conversion by the employee 
after the plan has been in force 
over any given period of time. 


The Plan in Brief 


It is not the purpose of the writer 
to go into a long legal dissertation 
of the various forms of pension 
trust plans, nor to discuss the in- 
terpretations of, and the rulings 
under Section 165 (a) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code, Employers’ 
Trust Plans, and Section 23 (p) 
entitled “Contributions of an Em- 
ployer to an Employees’ Trust or 
Annuity Plan and Compensation 
under a Deferred Payment Plan.” 
The purpose of this article is to 
emphasize the importance of the 
opportunities that await the agent. 
Hence, it is imperative for the 
agent to familiarize himself with 
the basic principles and funda- 
mentals of the objectives of a Pen- 
sion Trust Plan. 

The following outline should be 
a guide to the progressive agent: 

There must be a valid trust plan, 
which may be established accord- 
ing to definite elegibility rules. The 
main objective should be to provide 
retirement income for the employee. 
The second objective is to provide 
substantial death benefits for the 
dependents of the employee. 

The employer should find the 
pension trust plan desirable for 
many reasons: 

1—To facilitate the retirement 
of older employees who have slowed 
down, and, thus, decrease the sal- 
ary load by retiring such older em- 
ployees. 

2—To retain profits by reducing 
employee turn-over, and holding 
present employees by offering some- 
thing more than a “job.” 

3—To improve morale, both gen- 
erally and as a result of bringing 





about more promotions through re- 
tirements. tis 

4—To encourage employees to 
look forward to promotions and 
the correlated improvements fol- 
lowing therefrom. 

5—To meet employment competi- 
tion. 

6—To minimize labor difficulties. 

7—To create good will and favor- 
#ble public opinion. 

A very attractive reason for the 
employer adopting a pension plan 
is that it is one of the few remain- 
ing methods of, in effect, increas- 
ing compensation without running 
afoul of the existing wage and sal- 
ary freezing regulations, or need 


of obtaining permission from the 
War Labor Board or Treasury De- 
partment. 

Basically, a pension trust created 
pursuant to the provisions of Sec- 
tion 165 (a) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code must benefit either 70% 
of all full time employees of the 
employer, who have been employed 
at least five years, or a classifica- 
tion of employees set up by the em- 
ployer and found by the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue not to 
discriminate in favor of officers, 
stockholders, supervising or highly 
compensated employees. It must 
not discriminate in favor of the 

(Concluded on page 45) 
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FULL SPEED AHEAD! 


That was the order of the day after Pearl Harbor. 
Today America’s unparalleled production means 
that thousands of workers have more surplus 
spending power than ever before. That provides 
an ideal market for Minnesota Mutual’s PAY- 
DEDUCTION PLAN. 
both the worker and his family is paid at low 
monthly rates through easy payroll deductions. 
In over six hundred plants. the PAYROLL 
DEDUCTION PLAN is now operating with a 


minimum of expense to the employer. 


A Quarter Billion Dollar, Mutual Company, 
63 years old, with an understanding, co- 
operative Home Office invites inquiries. 


THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Protection for 
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J. M. HEALE, Agency Manager 


HE first thing that strikes the eye on entering the 

agency of the Mutual Life of Canada which is lo- 

cated on the sixth floor of the Star Building in 
downtown Toronto is a little bit of smiling heaven 
seated at each and every desk. That cheers one up 
to begin with, whether he be a client of the company, 
or just a plain interviewer. 

For in this atmosphere, one naturally comes to the 
conclusion that one is going to meet some very pleas- 
ant people. And one does. 

There are nearly a score of girls. You can see them 
through the glass “wall” on leaving any of the five ele- 
vators that service the office. You sort of want to 
go in and, once inside, you sort of envy a chap who 
has an office all to himself in one corner. 

Sixteen girls and a man. That, we maintain, is one 
reason why we think it would be an extreme pleasure 
to make our payments on our life insurance in per- 
son, rather than by mail. Sixteen comely smiles. 
What a dividend! 

It did not take long to find out why such a spirit 
of amiability pervaded this office. Everyone located 
with the branch is working for a grand guy. It was 
our pleasure to meet him several times during the 
preparation of this article, and we know now why the 
Heale Agency of the Mutual Life of Canada is one 
of the most successful and most outstanding in 
Canada. 

But Mr. Heale himself doesn’t call it outstanding, 
although he does admit that the agency has been and 
still is successful. Too, he rather hesitates in taking 
the credit. 

Apart from the fact that his ties seem to have 
adopted every color of the rainbow, which colors run 
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in crazy directions—up and down and sideways and 
at angles—J. M. Heale is a conservative dresser. 
“Executive” is stamped all over him, but one soon finds 
that he’s not the hard-boiled, bull-dozing type. As 
was stated previously, you couldn’t help but get a 
favorable impression of the “boss” the minute you 
stepped inside the premises. Mr. Heale himself con- 
firms that impression. 

Our appointment was arranged by telephone, and 
the first thought that occurred was that, from the 
reception we received at that time, we’d have no 
trouble getting all the data we wanted. However, we 
soon found we were wrong. : 

J. M. Heale knows that his agency is a success, but 
he’s not taking all the credit for it. This he gives 
to his staff, and when we tried to talk about J. M. 
Heale we got halfway to first base, then stopped 
suddenly. 

To him, nothing extraordinary has been accom- 
plished by this office at 80 King Street West. Every 
man every day has done a good day’s work. What’s 
remarkable about that? What’s there to write about? 

Maybe this answers the question: “Each man shall 
be prosperous and proud of his occupation.” 


Policy of the Agency 

That, verbatim, is the policy which Mr. Heale 
adopted when he started this agency. That’s the pol- 
icy in effect today. That’s why this agency of the 
Mutual Life of Canada is proud of the fact that it has 
better than $50,000,000 of business on the books, with 
an abnormally low lapsation ratio of 4.27 per cent., 
a figure substantially below the Canadian average. 

Mr. Heale’s insurance experience dates from Oc- 
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History and Operational 
Analysis of the Heale 
Agency of the Mutual 
Life of Canada in 


the City of Toronto 


By A Spectator Staff Writer 


tober 26th, 1908, when he signed his first contract 
with the Mutual Life of Canada as an agent in the 
City of Toronto. The results for the first three or 
four months were anything but encouraging. 

He never believed in crowding a sale but rather that 
he should tell his story simply and as convincingly 
as possible and leave it to the prospect to decide to 
buy or not to buy. His methods proved very success- 
ful and it was not long before he was one of the lead- 
ing producers in the company. 

He was on the lookout for new agents and before 
he had an agency of his own was instrumental in in- 
troducing to the company several very successful 
agents. It was not until 1923 that he was given an 
opportunity to build his own agency. He had his own 
ideas about the type of man that should come into 
the business and had certain specifications that a pros- 
pective agent was obliged to measure up to if he was 
to stay in the agency; that is, he must be a man of 
character, willing to learn the fundamentals of the 
business, ambitious to make a success of life under- 
writing, and prepared to work. He has encouraged 
men in his agency to study for the C.L.U. degree. 

Mr. Heale’s first recruit was a successful junior 
executive in a large manufacturing concern in To- 
ronto. This young man made good from the start and 
Mr. Heale has often said what a great help it was to 
him in his agency building that his first appointee 
turned out so well. It was not long before a second 
and then a third agent was contracted with and the 
agency was on its way to the top. At the end of 
the first five years the business in force exceeded 
twelve million dollars, at the end of the tenth year 
twenty-seven million dollars, at the fifteenth forty- 





J. C. CROSSLAND, Assistant Manager 


one million dollars and at the end of last year in 
excess of fifty million dollars. 

Each year has shown a substantial increase in busi- 
ness in force and his agency is now the largest in 
the company, but it is not in volume alone that the 
agency is so outstanding. The high quality of the 
business is shown in the exceptionally low lapse 
rate, the large average policy, and the high average 
premium per thousand. Of the twenty-two men in 
the agency today all who ‘have been long enough with 
the company to qualify for membership in the Con- 
servation Club belong to that group. 

The permanence of the agency is shown in the fact 
that there are eighteen members of the company’s 
Master Builders Club '(i. e., have insurance in force 
under their contracts in excess of one million dol- 
lars) ; and while the list of Production Club members 
in the current Club year is not yet complete, fifteen 
members of the agency have already qualified. As 
further evidence of all-round development, this 
agency has been awarded the Directors’ Efficiency 
Cup, which is open for annual competition to all the 
agencies of the company, no less than five times in 
the last twenty years. 


Operating Under War-Time Conditions 


In giving a brief outline of the agency today the 
story would not be complete without some reference 
to the several men who have been trained by Mr. 
Heale and were afterwards given agencies of their 
own. It should also be mentioned that eight of his 
men are now in the armed forces of Canada and one 
is doing special work for the Canadian government. 
Yet in spite of that reduction in his staff, the new 
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business from Mr. Heale’s agency 
this year is well ahead of 1942. 

It is difficult to get Mr. Heale 
to give a formula for building an 
agency, but perhaps some of his 
remarks at one.of the company’s 
conventions give a fairly clear idea 
of just how he works. In referring 
to organization he said in part:— 
“Is not organization almost wholly 
the selection of men? A simple 
question, yet not so simply an- 
swered. If our underwriting com- 
mittee accepted applicants for in- 
surance indiscriminately, hoping 
that a sufficient number would live 
long enough to keep the company 
going, our organization of insur- 
ance would certainly break down 
sooner or later. In the same way 
we must apply some such methods 
to the selection of agents—in fact, 
this is the key to. the whole mat- 
ter of organization. 


Can't Teach Ambition 


“One thing I have learned well 

that is, that I cannot teach am- 
bition. It may be directed but, in 
4 my opinion, it cannot be taught. 
J ttf, man has no desire to succeed 
we are wasting our time trying to 
teach him. If he wants to make 
a lot of money at once and does not 
look upon insurance as a business 
and a career, leave him alone. 


A part of the vacation-depleted staff of the Heale Agency: Standing, L. to R., J. V. Trebell, Ryrie Smith, C. H. 
Portch, E. Collyer, Rodney Hull, J. M. Heale, A. O. Mollenhauer, A. R. Watson, H. M. Sibley and G. E. Robin- 
son: sitting—W. S. Briggs, A. M. Krull, J. W. P. Gorman, L. J. Lugsdin, E. S. Boynton and G. A. Newman. 
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“A man of thirty-five or forty is 
already fixed in his habits and does 
not change easily and if his back- 
ground is that of fifteen or twenty 
years of indifference, some shock 
may save him, but admonition. and 
inspiration will not have much ef- 
fect on him. May I tell you of one 
I engaged of this type. He was 
forty-two years of age, popular in 
lodge and club and could say 
‘hello’ to a thousand men and they 
would wave back a cheery ‘hello.’ 
I felt that if I could get him set- 
tled down to selling, his popularity 
would be a_ tremendous asset. 
But was it? No, he was talented, 
but popularity to him was the 
breath of life and he could not see 
the necessity of diligence. 

“Watch your step with the pro- 
fessional salesman. They may 
have successfully sold oil burners, 
real estate, iceless refrigerators 
and automobiles, all of which are 
good articles, but if they have no 
faculty of sticking to one thing 
leave them alone. They may claim 
to be live-wire salesmen, but their 
belief is in a certain doctrine of 
salesmanship which can be ac- 
quired by the use of clever phrases 
while the sound life underwriters’ 
salesmanship must be founded on 
a belief. 

“In our line should we not seek 


the man who believes in insurance 
rather than one who has a series 
of short experiences? Let us show 
him life insurance as a business— 
a career; let us show him the in- 
dependence. of our calling, ‘its se- 
curity as well as its reward. 
These things appeal to the right 
man. When we find this man then 
let us sell him the idea of insur- 
ance, its necessity, its use, and for- 
get the doctrine of selling. Do not 
make it easy for men to join our 
staff. 


Psychological Reaction 


Point out the drawbacks, the 
hard work and the discouragement 
as well as the records of suc- 
cess. An agent soon learns the 
technique of the rate book. That 
is easy. But when he is out on 
the street alone is when he needs 
a friend. Old inferiority complex 
gets its work in and this is the 
time when you have to back your 
man up through thick and thin. 
In my opinion, this is not done in 
class meetings nor in writing in- 
spirational letters, but by keeping 
our contact with him intimate and 
personal—man to man. 

“Where are the best men ob- 
tained? In our agency most oi 
them have been’ introduced by 
other agents. A successful agent 
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will introduce new men, therefore 
let us always be very careful in the 
type of agent we introduce to our 
company. This seems to me to be 
the real essence of agency building.” 

To Mr. Heale must go the credit 
for the creation and building of 
this leading Canadian agency. For 
he has been the teacher. The im- 
pression we got was that if we 
were gifted with any sales ability 
whatsoever, we'd like to take a 
crack at selling life insurance under 
his supervision and direction. Men 
in all manner of professions have 
done it and still are—teachers, en- 
gineers, photographers and what- 
not. 

Every possible assistance within 
reason is given any- newcomer to 
the sales force. Starting agents 
are financed, although first of all 
they must pass certain tests and 
must have a favorable credit re- 
port. 

There’s nothing mysterious in 
the educational program. The 
prospective agent first of all learns 
the make-up of the various policies; 


Part of the clerical staff: Sitting—Gladys Rawnsley. Blanche Dirstein, A. M. Krull (branch secretary), 
Marion Boyle and Mary Wittmann; standing—Helen Blake, Eileen Gallaher, Ruth Sitler, Rena Harrison, 
Helen Schummer, Emily Clarence and Elma Nykanen. 


then he must become acquainted 
with the mechanical end of the 
game and, as Mr. Heale states, 
“Most of them have accepted things 
fairly readily.” 

But one of the most important 
things that Mr. Heale has discov- 
ered is that agents learn a lot from 
each other. To this he gives a good 
deal of the credit for the success 
of the men who have worked with 
him. 


Type of Business 


In view of all this, therefore, it 
is interesting to make note of the 
type of business that this agency 
handles. The dominant lines come 
from the following: Business, pro- 
fessional, clerical and working men 
in that order. Since the war 
started, the ratio has remained 
about the same, although there 
has been a tendency towards a 
slight upward movement in the 
amount of business received from 
the working man. 

It does’ not necessarily mean 
that because the agency has more 
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than fifty millions on the books 
that everybody on the staff goes 
after big business. That’s borne 
out in the previous paragraph. 
During the teaching end of his 
insurance career, Mr. Heale has 
found out that some of his men 
have been able to gravitate to big 
business rather quickly, which, in 
Canada at the present time, would 
be taxation and succession duties, 
insurances, etc. But the problems 
of the smaller policyholders are 
accorded an equal reception in this 
King Street office and with bene- 
ficial results both to the branch 
and the agents themselves. 

It would be difficult, within the 
space allowed, to tell of each and 
every man on Mr. Heale’s staff. 
Possibly it might be best to use 
the following words, which Mr. 
Heale used in our interview, al- 
though they were not used in con- 
nection with his own staff: 

“No matter how good a com- 
pany is, the policyholder knows 
only the agent, hence the company 
is represented by the agent and 
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hence the necessity of the com- 
pany attracting to its staff accept- 
able men—MEN WHO DO NOT 
REPEL. 

“If we are able to attract to our 
agencies only men of character, 
nearly all the lesser troubles dis- 
appear; but it seems doubtful that 
a man can be mechanized and cross- 
questioned into reliability. He 
must bring that with him. 

“If we feel that our calling is 
worthy of the best men, and it is, 
then our agencies must have some- 
thing to attract those men; not 
incessant contests and campaigns; 
but that which should ennoble and 
not ridicule a high calling. Let us 
not escape our responsibilities. 

“A number of magazines have 
advocated recently that the agent 
should be advertised. More power 
to them. The institution of insur- 
ance is accepted, but the agent is 
not. Any advance he has made in 
this respect has been the result of 
his lone work.” 

To sum things up rather briefly, 
and possibly abruptly, there’s noth- 
ing different between the Heale 
agency and any other successful 
agency on the continent, unless it’s 
right in the “boss” himself. 

The usual paraphernalia is made 
available to all members of the 
staff that can be found in any in- 
surance office, although such stuff 
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Some of the 
members of the 
Heale Agency 
sales staff: Back 
row—R. H. Wil- 
liams, T. R. 
Emerson and Al- 
lan McCutchen; 
front row—W. H. 
Irvine.S. B. 
Chadsey and 
W. H. Scott. 


is not forced upon the agents. It’s 
there for their direction and guid- 
ance, if and when needed. 

Like any other agency, the pres- 
ent time finds recruiting a rather 
difficult problem to surmount, and 
yet a goodly portion of the full staff 
is still available. About one-third 
have answered their call to duty. 

Surrounding conditions are 
pleasant from the desk standpoint. 
Stretching as it does for almost the 
entire length of The Star Building, 
the offices afford the maximum of 
light and sunshine. Tall, steel- 
framed windows, which open out- 
wards, permit ample fresh air re- 
quirements. Office space is liberal, 
with loud-speakers facilitating the 
passage of messages from the desk 
in the reception room. 

Also available is a well-equipped, 
well-staffed medical room, which is 
used by three of the company’s doc- 
tors, namely Dr. W. H. Wilson, Dr. 
Cooper Cole and Dr. Valentine 
Stock. 

The filing system in the main 
office is one of the most up to date. 
The writer observed, on one occa- 
sion, that within a minute of ask- 
ing for one portfolio, Mr. Heale 
had it on his desk. That means 
efficiency-plus on the part of the 
sixteen girls and a man, of whom 
we wrote earlier in this piece. A 
photograph which accompanies this 


article shows a part of this staff, 
which is under the immediate di- 
rection of A. M. Krull, branch sec- 
retary. The photograph speaks 
for itself. 

It would be nice to say a few 
words here of one we were unable 
to meet, namely J. C. Crossland, 
C.L.U., who has been ill of late. By 
the time this appears in print, it 
is to be hoped that he will be back 
at his desk. Mr. Crossland, who, 
incidentally, is one of the most 
successful life insurance agents in 
Canada, has been assistant man- 
ager of the agency for some 
years, and has worked under Mr. 
Heale for ten years. 

So there you have the Heale 
agency which, it is claimed, is one 
of the most unusual in Canada. 

If selling life insurance in a sane 
and sensible manner; if working at 
one’s job six days each week and 
finding that it pays; if constant 
attention to the affairs of policy- 
holders and their problems; if all 
that and many other things are 
unusual; then this agency is an un- 
usual one. 

To Mr. Heale himself, and to his 
staff, it’s nothing but a day’s work 
well done every day. 

At any rate, in this year which 
marks the twentieth anniversary 
of this agency, that simple formula 
has proved one thing: If a man sets 
out to do what he thinks he can 
do, then he has a better chance of 
doing it. For no agent who dotes 
on wishful thinking interests J. M. 
Heale. 

Maybe that’s why, in twenty 
years, the business of this agency, 
which had as its only foundation 
that business which J. M. Heale 
had on his books when he started, 
today boasts of an “in force” of 
more than fifty millions. 





Survey of Leading 
Buyers 


Managers and executives led all 
other occupational groups in num- 
ber of big life insurance policies 
bought and in total volume thus 
purchased during the second quar- 
ter of 1943, according to The Lin- 
coln National Life Insurance Com- 
pany’s quarterly survey of buyers 
of life insurance policies of $10,000 
or more. 

Listed according to number of 
policies bought, the big buyer 
groups were: managers and execu- 
tives, individual proprietors, pro- 
fessional men, skilled workers, 
clerks, salesmen, farmers, students, 
housewives and teachers. 
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ALABAMA 


MPRESSED by the resources and 
opportunities of the land be- 

tween the Tennessee Valley and 
the Gulf, the chief of an early wan- 
dering Indian tribe turned to his 
followers and, with the character- 
istic taciturnity of his race, deliv- 
ered a speech that began and ended 
with the same word. “Alabama!” 
he shouted to them, meaning, “This 
is our homeland. We will clear the 
thickets and plant our seed. Here 
we rest!” Endowed with great 
natural resources and situated in 
the heart of an expanding indus- 
trial region Alabama is still a land 
of growing opportuniity. 

In 1900 the assessed value of 
property in Alabama was $270,400,- 
000. This was still below the as- 
sessed value of property in the 
State in 1860. Thus, so far-reach- 
ing were the economic consequences 
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of the War Between the States on 
Alabama that it required over fifty 
years for the State to re-establish 
itself on an economic footing com- 
parable with that which existed be- 








STATISTICS OF ALABAMA 


Population: 

1910 1,887,000 

1942 2,848 ,000 
Bank Resources: 

1910 $89,717,000 

1942 454 ,584 000 
Value of Manufactured Products: 

1910 $76 , 000, 000 

1939-1940 575,000, 000 
Value of Mineral Products: 

1910 $14,743,000 

1942 67, 000, 000 
Assessed Value of Property: 

1910 $292,000, 000 

1942 1,020, 000, 000 
Life Insurance in Force: 

1910 $162,000, 000 

1942 1,213, 552,000 








A Study of the De- 
velopment of Life 
Insurance in the State 
of Alabama with a 
Short History of the 
Domiciled 
Companies 


By 


LEONARD S. McCOMBS 
Assistant Editor, The Spectator 


fore the war. Since 1910, however, 
a great expansion in industry and 
agriculture has been under way. 
By 1941, the assessed value of all 
property had reached $1,030,400,- 
000. 

The industrial development of 
Alabama has extended broadly over 
the State from the Tennessee River 
in the North to the Gulf of Mexico 
in the South. Aiding significantly 
have been the great natural re- 
sources of the State, chief among 
which is the availability of cheap 
hydro-electric power. The occur- 
rence of iron ore and coal economi- 
cally located permitting them to be 
brought to the blast furnaces with- 
out long-distance transportation 
has made Alabama second only to 
the Pittsburgh area in steel manu- 
facturing. The State has a well de- 
veloped system of navigable rivers. 
Its products have accessibility to 
ocean transportation in the port of 
Mobile. 

In the field of agriculture notable 
transitions are taking place. From 
a State largely dependent upon cot- 
ton Alabama has developed into a 
State of modern diversified farm- 
ing. In 1942 the value of livestock 
and livestock products exceeded the 
value of cotton for the first time. 
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Beginning of Life Insurance 


In 1836 the Alabama Legislature 
chartered the Alabama Life Insur- 
ance and Trust Company, the first 
domestic life insurance corporation. 
Its corporate powers were ex- 
tremely broad as were those of the 
Marion Insurance and Trust, an- 
other early Alabama company. An 
agent of the latter, for example, 
might have gone to a cotton planter, 
insured his home and stables, his 
machinery, his cotton and corn, in- 
sured his own life and health and 
the lives and health of the members 
of his family and his slaves, in- 
sured his livestock and, in addition, 
any vessels, boats, freight, moneys, 
goods, wares and merchandise and 
any other property against the per- 
ils of fire, the sea, rivers or other- 
wise. 

Prior to 1860 supervision of in- 
surance in Alabama was almost 
non-existent. An act of the Legis- 
lature on Feb. 24, 1860, first placed 
the regulation of foreign insurance 
companies under an executive of- 
ficer, the Comptroller of Public Ac- 
counts. He was authorized to do 
little more than issue certificates of 
authority to foreign companies, to 
secure a sworn report of their con- 


BEN W. LACY 


Founder and First President, All States Life Insurance 


Company 





RICHARD M. HOBBIE 
Organizational President, All States Life 
Insurance Company 
dition upon entry into the State 
and annually thereafter each July. 
In 1870, insurance supervisory 
functions were transferred to the 
State Auditor, vigorous and able, 


R. M. Reynolds. In his report cov- 
ering the activities of his depart- 
ment for 1870 he declared, “The 
people of this Commonwealth are 
all interested in having sound insti- 
tutions only presented to them for 
patronage, and I am fully convinced 
that the legislative and. executive 
departments should furnish only 
such safe depositories of trust for 
the assured, so that the fact that 
znuy insurance company has an 
agent duly authorized and empow- 
ered to issue a policy in this state 
should give full confidence to the 
assured that his policy will not 
prove a broken reed in the day of 
less or sad bereavement.” On an- 
other occasion, in reference to taxa- 
tion, he wrote, “The practice of re- 
quiring a heavy state and county 
tax upon the business of insurance 
is, in my judgment, of doubtful 
policy. It requires no argument to 
prove that the assured, and not the 
insurance corporations, pay this 
tax for all solvent companies; 
which in fire companies, becomes a 
tax upon business and property, 
and in life companies, it is a tax 
upon the savings of a lifetime of 
the assured.” 

In 1876 the supervision of insur- 
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The South Wing of the State Capitol at Montgomery, Alabama 


ance was assumed by the Secretary 
of. State who was designated as 
Insurance Commissioner Ex-Officio. 
The records of that office are 
meager but there was a _ report 
showing the business transacted in 
1898 by the licensed companies. 
The report reveals that twenty- 
three out-of-State legal reserve life 
companies were writing ordinary 
life insurance in Alabama. No do- 
mestic companies were operating. 
The Metropolitan and the Sun of 
America of Louisville were writing 
weekly premium insurance. 

A mutual aid law was enacted in 





Vice-President, All States Life Insur- 
ance Company 
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1903 resulting in the discontinu- 
ance of concerns that had previ- 
ously operated without any regula- 
tion on the part of the State. E. R. 
McDavid, Secretary of State and 
Insurance Commissioner at the 
time, observed that: “It (the mu- 
tual aid law) accomplished much 
good in regulating sick, health and 
benefit associations. Until this law 
was enacted the people of the State 
were greatly imposed upon by irre- 
sponsible concerns which would col- 
lect dues regularly but never pay 
a claim. The amount of such claims 
hardly ever exceeded $25, which 
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LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE IN ALABAMA, 
DECEMBER 31, 1942 


By Alabama Companies: 


Ordinary $90 , 563 000 
Group 61, 147, 000 
Industrial 85 , 261, 000 
Total $236 971,000 

By Other Companies: 
Ordinary $634 , 394 000 
Group 147 , 070, 000 
Industrial 195, 117, 000 
Total $976, 581, 000 

Totals All Companies: 
Ordinary $724 , 957,000 
Group 208 , 217, 000 
Industrial 280 , 378 , 00d 
Total $1, 213, 552, 000 


Percentage in Force by Alabama Companies to 
Total of Same Class in Force 


Ordinary 12.5% 
Group 29.4 
Industrial 30.4 





PERCENTAGE NATIONWIDE INCREASE 
IN LIFE INSURANCE OUTSTANDING 


Alabama All America 
Between Life Insurance _Life Insurance 
Dec. 31 and Dec. 31 Companies Companies 
1930 1935 27.2% —6.7% 
1935 1940 84.9 16.9 
1940 1942 28.0 11.9 








did not justify the institution of a 
suit and there was no official to 
whom they could look for protec- 
tion as there was no law regulating 
this particular line of insurance.” 


Era of New Incorporations 


During the period of eighteen 
months between June 1906 and De- 
cember 1907, over two hundred life 
insurance companies were incorpo- 
rated in the United States and 
about this time the first three Ala- 
bama legal reserve life insurance 
companies, Southern States Life, 


DAVIS F. STAKELY 


General Counsel, All States Life 
Insurance Company 
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Great Southern Life and Protective 
Life were organized. The wave of 
incorporations at this time followed 











wa the Armstrong investigation and 
261/000 the generally unsettled financial 
971,000 conditions of the time. The vacillat- 
ing value of securities brought 
sot ome about by over-capitalization and 
117° 000 the other excesses were aggravated 
581.000 frequently by reforms seeking to 
correct conditions which did not 
957,000 have the intended effect. 
217000 
378, 000 Growth of Insurance in State 
= Life insurance in force in Ala- 
bama at the end of 1906 was $133,- 
°.o 561,000. At the end of 1907 it was 
9.4 $139,233,000. Premiums received 
~ in the State during 1907 however, 
: declined slightly to $4,592,000 from 
$4,770,000 received in 1906. The 
Senerien drop reflected the temporarily un- 
ogy settled conditions and was no doubt 
Te: influenced additionally by the pub- 
. licity attending the Armstrong in- 
: vestigation. é 
_—— At this time Alabama enacted the Aerial View of the Steel City of Birmingham, Alabama 
first so-called “Blue Sky” law. It 
provided that no insurance com- lanta, Georgia, and a substantial from Montgomery. The executive 
of a pany or agency was permitted to part of the initial capital was pro- cffices were located in Atlanta. The 
al to offer stock in life insurance com- vided by Atlanta investors. The company grew conservatively and 
otec- panies, or proposed companies, for home office of the company was in 1931 was reinsured by the Vol- 
ting sale until the company or the pro- designated at Mitylene, Alabama, a unteer State Life of Chattanooga. 
ce. motors secured a permit for the railroad flag station about six miles The Great Southern, later renamed 
sale of the stock. 
Of the three original old line life 
iteen insurance companies launched in ALABAMA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
| De- Alabama during the 1906-1907 pe- INSURANCE IN FORCE 
life riod, the Protective Life of Bir- All States American Liberty Protective Southern 
po” mingham alone continues to operate _ - (e00 Omitted) _ meeitiae _ 
and under its original corporate iden- 1930 $19,077 $7,256 $38, 864 $71,015 $18, 012 $154,224 
Ala- | tity. The Southern States Life, al- 133 33,418 18.108 38.397 132,338 90.487 362.739 
ite though organized under the laws of '™ 40,786 23,108 111,68 008,402 ean a 
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the Alabama National Life, was 
reinsured by the Protective Life in 
1927. 

There are now five legal reserve 
life insurance companies operating 
in Alabama which qualify under 
the legal minimum of $100,000 
paid-up capital. They are: All 
States Life of Montgomery and 
American Life, Liberty National 
Life, Protective Life and Southern 
Health and Life of Birmingham. 


All States Life 


All States Life was organized in 
1928 by a group of Montgomery 
business men with the slogan 
“From the Great Lakes to the 
Gulf.” The objective expressed in 
that slogan title of the company, 
however, has been attained and the 
coast to coast aim implied in the 
company’s title, “All States” has 
now superseded the original one. 

During the organization period 
of about six months, Richard M. 
Hobbie was president of the All 
States Life. Before active insurance 
operations began, however, the late 
Ben W. Lacy became president. Mr. 
Lacy is generally known as the com- 
pany’s founder and first president 
although the impression is not tech- 
nically correct. 

All States Life began business 
January 2, 1929 a few months be- 
fore the collapse of the security 
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markets. Despite the usual vicissi- 
tudes of young life insurance com- 
panies, the All States ended its 
first year of operations with $13,- 
000,000 of insurance outstanding 
which is considered something of a 
record. 

President Lacy believed that life 
insurance business could be pur- 
chased and acquired by reinsurance 
more economically than by direct 





GOVERNOR WILLIAM D. JELKE 


Founder and First President of the 
Protective Life 


writing and soon after the company 
began business several purchases 
and reinsurances were negotiated. 
To date sixteen operations of this 
nature have been completed, as fol- 
lows: 

Fidelity Life, Birmingham, Ala.; 
Federal Union, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
(Industrial business) ; Washington 
Security, Birmingham, Ala.; Guar- 
anty Income, Baton Rouge, La.; 
(Industrial business); National 
Standard, Houston, Texas; Federal 
Union, Cincinnati, Ohio; Fremont 
Mutual, Columbus, Ohio; Guaranty 
Life, Troy, Ala.; American Citi- 
zens, Columbus, Ohio; Faircloth 
Mutual, Quincy, Fla.; Peninsular 
L. & C., Fla.; (Georgia industrial 
business) ; Monument Life, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Stonewall Life, Vicks- 
burg, Miss.; Progressive Life, At- 
lanta, Ga., (Co-insurance); Our 
Home Life, Tallahassee, Fla., (Re- 
wrote monthly premium business) ; 
Central Life Ins. Agency, St. 
Petersburg, Fla., (Rewrote indus- 
trial business). 

Over one-half of All States’ total 
life insurance outstanding has been 
acquired by these reinsurances and 
purchases. 








ALL STATES LIFE 
Growth of Resour.es and Business 


Admitted Insurance 
Dec, 31 Assets Outstanding 
1929 $782,000 $13,000,000 
1930 847,084 19,077,000 
1935 970,447 20,900, 000 
1940 2,898 816 33,414,000 
1942 4,005 ,000 40, 787,000 








W. Clyde Jennings, president of 
All States Life is a native of Menlo, 
Georgia. His college days were 
spent at Ann Arbor where he spe- 
cialized in the University of Mich- 
igan’s actuarial science and insur- 
ance course. He was one of Dr. 
Glover’s personal assistants there. 

Mr. Jennings’ career in the life 
insurance business began in 1918 
in the renewal department of the 
Volunteer State Life of Chattano- 
oga. Later he became assistant to 
the actuary and then actuary of the 
Interstate Life and Accident In- 
surance Company. Mr. Jennings 
went with the newly organized All 
States Life as assistant secretary. 
He was assistant secretary and 
actuary, then secretary and actu- 
ary, vice-president and he succeeded 
the late Ben W. Lacy as president 
in 1939. 


Protective Life 


The year 1907 in which the Pro- 
tective Life of Birmingham was 
organized was a memorable one for 
Alabamans as John Temple Graves 
II relates in The Protective Life 
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Siory. “It was a year in which the 
bartenders of Jefferson County, 
Alabama, gave a charity ball for 
their own benefit in doleful prospect 
of prohibition under local option. It 
was the year after the San Fran- 
cisco earthquake and the third after 
the great fire in Baltimore. It was 
the year of an appalling financial 
panic on Wall Street which shook 
the economic world and inspired a 
New York editor to comment that 
‘the Brooklyn Bridge is suspended, 
the subway is in a hole, and the 
Singer Building has gone up.’ It 
was the year in which Southern 
country banks were forced to limit 
withdrawals and the people of Bir- 
mingham used clearing house cer- 
tificates in lieu of currency. It was 
the vear in which President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt permitted the United 
States Steel Corporation to enter 
Alabama as purchaser of the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Com- 
pany and thereby to give impetus to 
processes that were leading to 
gradual business recovery from a 
nation-wide depression.” 


Founding of Protective Life 


The founder of the Protective 
Life was William Dorsey Jelks, who 
retired in January 1907 after two 
terms Governor of Alabama. He 
was known as “‘Alabama’s business 
governor” and he took with him 
into the new company not only the 
prestige of the office he had lately 
held but a reputation as a sound 
business administrator. Despite the 
financial conditions of the times, 
Jelks and his associates sold $125,- 
000 of stock in a few weeks, of 
which $100,000 was credited to cap- 
ital. No promotion expense was in- 
curred. Later in 1923, the paid-up 
capital was increased to the full 
authorized amount of $400,000. All 
the additional shares were offered 
at that time to existing stockhold- 
ers who over-subscribed the issue 
three for one without any expense 
to the company. 

Business at first was conducted 
from one small room. Actual: in- 
surance operations began on Sep- 
tember 27, 1908 and before the end 
of the year $183,500 was at risk. 
During the initial three months of 
operations the company, to use Gov- 
ernor Jelks’ words, “was greatly 
and continuously inconvenienced by 
delays in getting needful printing 
such as policies, rate books, etc. In 
the meantime, the banks here and 
elsewhere went on a scrip basis. 
When we were ready to do business 
there was no money. None of those 
insurance companies which, I may 
say, have been doing a legitimate 


Home Office 
Building of the 
Protective Life 


business, have been able to write 


many, or large, policies since the . 


beginning of a script time. ... The 
city licenses were so high that we 
were not willing to go into a large 
number of the cities so late in the 
vear in the face of the scarcity of 
money, believing that it would not 
be profitable to do so as it would 
force us in some cases, perhaps in 
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many cases, to pay a whole year’s 
license to do a month’s_busi- 
Wi 6 


Merger with Alabama National 


On August 1, 1927, a merger with 
the Alabama National Life, for- 
merly Great Southern was com- 
pleted by the Protective Life. At 
the end of 1926, the assets of Ala- 
bama National had been $2,280,000 
and the company had over $18,554,- 
000 of insurance outstanding. The 
companies had been organized at 
about the same time in the 1906- 
1907 period but the Alabama Na- 
tional’s development had lagged 
somewhat behind that of its com- 
panion company. The Protective had 
$13,793,000 participating and $18,- 
757,000 non-participating life in- 
surance in force at the time the 
merger was consummated. The com- 
bined outstanding amount was ap- 
proximately 10 per cent of the half 
billion total life insurance in force 
in Alabama. Protective Life now 
has about 14 per cent of the total 
Alabama business. 

The combined company increased 
its capital to $1,000,000 near the 
end of the merger year. The capital 
of the Protective had been $400,000, 
that of Alabama National, $300,- 
000. With a stock dividend of $200,- 
000 and the sale of $100,000 new 
capital at $300 per share, or $200 
above the $100 par value, paid-in 
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capital became $1,000,000 and net 
surplus was increased by $203,714. 

With the assets and insurance of 
the Alabama National went a large 
part of its organization. Sam F. 
Clabaugh, president of the Alabama 
National became president of the 
Protective. Governor Jelks, now 
over seventy years of age, became 
chairman. Chairman E. R. McDavid 
of the Alabama National became 
vice-president of the merged com- 
pany. 

A few months following the mer- 
ger, a decision was reached to con- 
struct several additional floors to 
the home office building bringing 
the total to fourteen floors. In Oc- 
tober 1928, the building was offici- 
ally opened. The Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute and the City of 
Birmingham, joint owners of radio 
station WAPI, moved their studios 
and offices to the new building un- 
der an arrangement involving men- 
tion of the Protective Life in all 
station identifications. “This is sta- 
tion WAPI, the Voice of Alabama, 
in the Protective Life Building, 
Birmingham” has long been famil- 
iar to Alabamans and others within 
WAPI’s 5,000 watt range. 


Protective Group Insurance 


On December 31, 1942 Protective 
Life had $60,499,000 of group life 
insurance in force in Alabama or 
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98.5 per cent of all group life insur- 
ance in force in Alabama by Ala- 
bama companies. At the same time 
Protective had outstanding 30 per 
cent of all group life insurance in 
force in the State by both the do- 
mestic and out-of-State companies. 
Since 1937, the president of Pro- 
tective Life has been Colonel Wil- 
liam J. Rushton. His is now on 
full time service with the Ord- 
nance Department of the Army. 


Liberty National Life 


Frank P. Samford, president of 
the Liberty National Life Insur- 
ance Company of Birmingham, is a 
grandson of Governor William J. 
Samford, who, on February 12, 1901 
approved an act incorporating Her- 
alds of Liberty, a fraternal benefit 
society, the predecessor of Liberty 
National Life. 

The fraternal society was active 
in a limited way, its business being 
confined to one kind of policy. De- 
velopment was slow. In _ 1921, 
Robert P. Davison, then Deputy 
Insurance Commissioner of Ala- 
bama, became president of Heralds 
of Liberty and immediately set 
about to rehabilitate the organiza- 
tion. President Samford became 
secretary of the Society in 1921 
and a legal reserve department was 
opened and all future business writ- 
ten through it. 


By 1928 the certificates of all 
members had been placed on a legal 
reserve basis and on July 1, 1929, 
the Society was converted from a 
fraternal to a legal reserve life in- 
surance company. Its real growth 
dates from that time. At the end 
of 1930 the company had 73,981 
policies in force with $38,864,000 of 
insurance outstanding. Without 
substantial acquisition of business 
by purchase and reinsurance, the 
policies of the company in force 
reached 305,138. They provided for 
$111,538,000 of life insurance. 


Change of Name 


The name of the Society was 
changed from Heralds of Liberty 
to Liberty Life Assurance Society 
in October 1925. On July 1, 1929 
when the organization became a 
legal reserve life insurance com- 
pany under its present name, the 
authorized capital was set at $306,- 
125 so that the company could have 
available one share of stock for 
each $500 of insurance at the time 
of conversion from a fraternal. The 
entire amount was not needed nor 
subscribed for, and, by amendment 
to the charter, it was reduced. By 
purchase a small amount of previ- 
ously issued stock was acquired by 
the company and retired. 

In June 1930, Liberty National 
reinsured a small part of the busi- 
ness of the First National Life of 
Montgomery which had been placed 
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FRANK N. JULIAN 
Superintendent of Insurance of 
Alabama 
in receivership. The groundwork 
for the future development of Lib- 
erty National as a combination com- 
pany writing both ordinary and 
weekly premium life insurance was 

now complete. 

Robert P. Davison who was pres- 
ident of the old fraternal society 
became the first president of Lib- 
erty National Life and remained 
the chief executive officer from 1929 
until two months before his death 
in 1934. He was a graduate of the 
State Normal College at Troy, Ala- 
bama and the Law School of the 
University of Alabama. 


Frank P. Samford 


Frank P. Samford, now president 
of the company, became associated 
with the Society in 1921 as its sec- 
retary. He is a graduate of the 
Alabama Polytechnical Institute of 
Auburn, was employed in the home 
office of the Manhattan Life of New 
York and served as Deputy Com- 
missioner of Insurance of Alabama 
from 1915 to 1919. At the time of 
the organization of the life insur- 
ance company, Mr. Samford became 
secretary and treasurer of the com- 
pany. In 1932 he became vice- 
president and treasurer and in Feb- 
ruary 1934 succeeded Mr. Davison 
as president. 

The company now owns a modern 
ten story building on South 20th 
Street in Birmingham, which 
houses its home office. It maintains 
offices in twenty-one cities in the 
eleven States in which it operates. 
Nearly four hundred agents rep- 
resent the company. 

After the passage of the “Blue 
Sky” law in 1909 controlling the 
sale of stock in life insurance com- 
panies in Alabama, no promotion 
occurred until 1928. During that 
year the American Standard Life 








SOUTHERN LIFE AND HEALTH INSURANCE COMPANY 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Excess of Terminations 
Ins. Written By Surrender 
Per Cent Per Cent in Year to and Lapse 
Insurance Increase Insurance Increase Ins. in Force at to Main 
Written During in Force During Endof Year Ins. in Force 
Year (000 omitted) Year (000 omitted) Year (000 omitted) (Indus. Only) 
1925 $16,704 - $16,179 - $525 79.3% 
1930 18,745 12.8% 18,012 11.1% 733 99.1 
1931 21,324 13.8 18,264 1.4 3,060 133.9 
1932 21,363 0.0 15,423 —15.6 5,940 165.9 
1933 25,103 17.5 17,902 16.0 7,201 155.9 
1934 26,809 6.8 24,667 37.8 2,142 103.9 
1935 51,772 93.1 37,418 51.7 14,354 136.0 
1936 49,448 —4,.5 49,776 33.0 —328 89.2 
1937 53,404 8.0 58,648 17.8 —5,244 u 
1938 51,189 —4.2 63,428 8.2 —12,239 79.5 
1939 67,077 31.0 81,146 27.9 — 14,069 71.9 
1940 70,940 5.8 90,487 11.5 —19,547 75.2 
1941 83,000 17.0 111,996 23.8 — 28,996 63.9 
1942 80,936 —2.5 124,388 11.1 — 43,452 61.1 


Data from Spectator Insurance Year Books, Life Edition, Insurance written, insurance in force and excess of written 
insurance to insurance in force at end of year includes both ordinary and industrial business, The bulk of the company’s 


business is industrial, 








and the American Security Life, 
both of Birmingham, were organ- 
ized. They operated independently 
until March, 1931, when a merger 
was completed under the name 
American Life Insurance Company. 
Thomas W. Wert, president of the 
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American Standard, became presi- 
dent of the new company and con- 
tinues to direct its affairs. On De- 
cember 31, 1942, it had admitted 
assets of $1,883,399 and insurance 
in force of $23,105,761. 

The Southern Life and Health 
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Insurance Company of Birmingham 
was originally organized in 1890 
under the mutual aid laws in exis- 
tence at that time. In 1908 the com- 
pany was rechartered to comply 
with the new laws governing mu- 
tual aid societies. Southern L. & H. 
qualified as a legal reserve old line 
capital stock company in 1923. 


Growth of Company 


The original capital of the mu- 
tual aid society was $5,000. By 
1908 its authorized capital had been 
developed to $50,000 through mer- 
ger with several industrial associ- 
ations among which was the Globe 
Protective of Virginia, absorbed 
in 1905. In 1926 the Birmingham 
Life was reinsured. 

Most of the business of the 
Southern L. & H. is weekly pre- 
mium life and endowment policies 
although there is outstanding about 
$11,000,000 of ordinary life. Indus- 
trial health and accident business 
is now written on a diminishing 
scale, premiums from this source in 
1942 being $66,312 or 3 per cent 
of total premiums. First year or- 
dinary life premiums were $70,880 


or 4 per cent of the total; ordinary 
renewals, $189,900 or 10 per cent 
and weekly premium life and en- 
dowment premiums amounted to 
$1,631,469 or 83 per cent of the 
total last year. 

The business of Southern L. & H. 
has undergone a phenominal growth 
since the depth of the depression 
was reached ten years ago. In 1933 
the company wrote $25,103,000 in- 
surance. At the end of the year 
$17,902,000 insurance was out- 
standing. This was $7,201,000 less 
than the volume written during the 
year. Terminations of industrial 
life insurance by surrender and 
lapse in relation to mean industrial 
life insurance in force that year 
were 155.9 per cent. 


Record Growth 


Two years later, in 1935, the in- 
surance written was $51,772,000 or 
approximately double what it was 
in 1933. Meanwhile business out- 
standing had increased from $17,- 
902,000 to $37,418,000 but the vol- 
ume written still greatly exceeded 
the insurance outstanding at the 
end of the year. The industrial 


lapse and surrender rate for 1935 
was 136.0 per cent. 

The last seven years have seen a 
continuation of the trend towards 
greater acquisition each year, but 
other developments have contrib- 
uted significantly to the increase 
in outstanding life insurance from 
$37,418,000 on December 31, 1935, 
to $124,388,000 at the end of last 
year—an almost four fold rise. 

Firstly, there has been a marked 
improvement in the lapse rate on 
weekly premium business. The rate 
dropped precipitately from 136 per 
cent in 1935 to 89 per cent the fol- 
lowing year. Last year it had 
reached the lowest point in many 
years. 

In addition to the lower lapse 
rate, the company has been writing 
an increasing volume of ordinary 
life insurance which has improved 
the overall persistency picture. Last 
year insurance in force exceeded 
insurance written by over $43,000,- 
000. In 1935 the reverse condition 
existed, insurance written in that 
year exceeding the insurance out- 


_standing at the end of the year 


by over $14,000,000. 
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PENSION TRUSTS 
(Concluded from page 29) 


aforesaid four classes of employees 
insofar as contributions or benefits 
are concerned. Such a_ pension 
trust is not a taxable entity, and, 
therefore, it need not file an income 
tax return. Furthermore, the em- 
ployees and their beneficiaries will 
not be taxed on the employer’s con- 
tributions to the trust until the 
amounts are actually distributed or 
made available to them. 

Another very effective feature is 
that the employer’s contributions 
to a valid trust are deductible by 
it in its income tax return in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of 
Section 23 (p) of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code, as amended by the In- 
ternal Revenue Act of 1942. 

The comparatively limited num- 
ber of life insurance companies 


that write various combinations of 
pension trust plans follow a definite 
pattern. The following steps are 
some of the prerequisites before 
any plan may be put into operation: 

1—The Board of Directors of the 
employer corporation passes a res- 
olution authorizing the creation of 
a pension trust. The terms and con- 
ditions should be amply expressed. 
The resolution should authorize 
payment to a trust of sufficient 
funds to carry the plan into effect. 

2—Pursuant to the resolution, 
the proper officers of the corpora- 
tion enter into a trust agreement 
with a trustee or a group of trus- 
tees and make payment of the funds 
allocated. 

38—The trustees, in accordance 
with the terms of the trust agree- 
ment, apply the funds to the pur- 
chase of retirement annuities, in- 
surance protection or such other 
combinations contemplated for the 


benefit of the employees. 

The funds necessary to maintain 
the policies in force and make the 
pension plan effective are paid an- 
nually to the trust by the employer, 
so long as the employer is in a po- 
sition to, and desires to make such 
contributions. 

The preliminaries required to 
formulate the plan and the legal 
formalities make it necessary for a 
client to engage the services of his 
attorney, whose duty it will be to 
draft the proper resolutions, pre- 
pare the trust agreement and ob- 
tain the approval of the plan prior 
to filing the same. 

There are other details and legal 
steps required to put the finishing 
touches to the arrangement, prior 
to the final consummation of the 
plan, but this brief outline should 
give the agent a working knowl- 
edge of the opportunities awaiting 
him, if he will only recognize them. 





Group Protection For 


Civilian War Workers 


Lauchlin Currie, Administrative 
Assistant to President Roosevelt, 
has announced the adoption of a 
war-time program of group life in- 
surance for the protection of for- 
eign field representatives of the 
Federal Government through the 
War Agencies’ Employees’ Protec- 
tive Association, of which he is the 
president. 

The program was developed out 
of the desire of Washington officials 
to provide low-cost protection for 
civilians whose lives are endangered 
by ship sinkings, enemy bombings 
and other war risks while traveling 
to and working behind combat areas 
on government assignments. While 
the insurance plans are in no way 
similar, the purpose is to give the 
American, who is serving his coun- 
try in mufti, protection comparable 
to that provided for all servicemen 
by National Service Life Insur- 
ance. Officials pointed out that civil- 
ians frequently operate in poten- 
tially dangerous sections on war 
missions and are exposed to at least 
some of the hazards met on the 
fighting fronts. 

The program is patterned on the 
group plan of the American Foreign 
Service Employees’ Protective As- 
sociation which, since 1929, has 
protected officers of the State De- 
partment. The War Agencies’ pro- 
zram is underwritten by the Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society of the 
United States and provides $5,000 
of life insurance for employees 
earning less than $3,200 a year and 


$10,000 of protection for members 
whose salaries exceed that figure. 
As is usual in group protection, no 
medical examination is required 
and there is no age limit. The in- 
surance is payable in the event of 
death from any cause either in a 
lump sum or in instalments over a 
period of years. Designed solely as 
a war measure, the program will 
continue only for the duration of 
the war and a reasonable period 
thereafter. 


Jefferson Standard 
Staff Promotions 


At the semi-annual meeting of 
the board of directors of the Jef- 
ferson Standard Life Insurance 
Company the following members of 
the company’s official staff were 
promoted : 

Ralph C. Price, formerly vice- 








SUMMER SALES 


This summer—more than ever 
before—prospects are going to be 
where you want them, when you 
want them. 

They won't be able to drive 
away to the country or shore on a 
moment's notice. They'll be stay- 
ing close to home, finding their 
recreation where they are, rather 
than miles away. 

Remember: Prospects are where 
you find them, and you shouldn't 
have any trouble finding them this 
summer! 


—Prudential Weekly Record. 








president, was elected to the posi- 
tion of executive vice-president. Mr. 
Price joined the Jefferson Stand- 
ard in 1925 in the agency depart- 
ment. He is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina and 
Harvard School of Business. 

Ralph B. Coit, formerly actuary, 
was elected to the position of vice- 
president. Mr. Coit joined the Jef- 
ferson Standard in 1912 as actuary. 
He is a Fellow of the American In- 
stitute of Actuaries. 

D. E. Buckner, formerly asso- 
ciate actuary, was elected to the 
position of vice-president and actu- 
ary. He joined the company in 
1923 and is a Fellow of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Actuaries and of 
the Actuarial Society of America. 

M. A. White, formerly agency 
manager, was elected to the position 
of vice-president. Mr. White be- 
came associated with the Jefferson 
Standard in 1923 as Traveling 
Auditor. 

Karl Ljung, formerly assistant 
agency manager, was elected agency 
manager. His service with the 
company dates back to 1920, and 
he has gained experience in sev- 
eral departments of the company. 





Elected General Counsel 


Gerald M. Swanstrom has been 
elected general counsel of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co., at the annual meeting of 
the board of trustees. He joined 
the legal department of the com- 
pany as assistant counsel in 1933, 
coming from Minneapolis where he 
was engaged in the practice of law. 
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Insured 62 Years 


A Pennsylvania lawyer in 1876, at age 25, bought an 
Ordinary Life policy of $5,000. 
In 1938, at age 87, he died, after having paid 62 years’ 


premiums. The gross premiums totaled $6,404.60 in the 
62 years, less dividends at $2,844.78, with the result that 
the net premium cost to him was $3,553.82. The net 
proceeds amounted to $5,057.40—which included a post- 
mortem dividend of $57.40. That last dividend, the post- 
mortem of $57.40 amounted to $5.75 more than the last 
gross premium. 


It was originally provided that, instead of a cash lump 
sum payment, the widow was to receive $173.50 semi- 
annually, subject to the right of commutation. But she 
herself was in her eighties, so she elected to have the 
claim paid in one sum, and have the use of the full sum 
rather than leave something for her estate. 


After having had the protection of $5,000 life insurance 


over a period of 62 years, $1,503.58 more money was paid 
to the beneficiary than the policyholder had paid in. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 














WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY JOHN A. STEVENSON 
Chairman of the Board President 
Independence Square Philadelphia 
— 











| Xx 


They Serve 
in Peace and in War 


| 

| * Fighting men from The State Life 
| Organization have pledged their lives 
in the cause of Freedom... The State 
Life owns $11,000,000 in War Bonds 
and other U. S. Government securi- 
ties . . . Payments to Policyowners 
| and Beneficiaries total $140,000,000 
| . . - Life Insurance and The State 
Life serve in Peace and in War. 


| Ww Ww Ww 


_ THE STATE LIFE 
| INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 
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PUEBLO: In the Colorado city, James B. Jones, 
agency director there for the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company, puts over a fine sales pitch with this 
comment: “The ball player who bats .350 earns $40,- 
000 per season. The difference is only one more safe 
hit in every ten times at bat, and seven times out of 
ten the batter is safe or out at first by as little as 
six inches.” You guessed it! It’s the little things 
that the man does to improve his game that make 
the distinction between mediocrity and real success. 
The life insurance agent who analizes his own “play” 
can hit high income brackets. 


* * * 


ST. LOUIS: My friend David F. Barrett, who does 
such a fine job as public relations director of the 
American Life Convention and who has been a noted 
newspaper and journal correspondent for years, is 
going around the Mound City with his chest far out 
these days! A daughter, Maureen, has been born to 
Mr. & Mrs. James J. Brassil (the father is with the 
claim department of the General American Life). 
Mrs. Brassil is the former Mary Louise Barrett, 
Dave’s child. Grandpa Barrett takes the bows! In 
addition, Miss Mary Barrett, formerly in the cash- 
ier’s department of the Missouri Insurance Company. 
joined the SPARS and has gone to Palm Beach, Fla., 
for special training. She is Grandpa Barrett’s niece 
and is the daughter of Mr. & Mrs. Thomas J. Barrett. 
Tsk, Tsk, Dave—such family pride! 


* * * 


INDIANAPOLIS: Something a little out of the or- 
dinary has been inaugurated by the Standard Life 
Insurance Company in the Hoosier State metropolis. 
Agents of the company were issued individual invi- 
tations to attend a regular quarterly meeting of the 
board of directors. Nothing of a nature “special” 
for the agents was designed and the meeting pro- 
cedure was such as would be normal at any meeting 
of the board. Harry V. Wade, general manager of 
the Standard Life, says the idea was predicated on 


NEWS OF TH 


The panel of committee chairmen for the year 1943- 
1944 is announced by President Louis Behr, of the 
Chicago Association of Life Underwriters. James H. 
Brennan, immediate past-president of the association, 
will serve as chairman of the executive committee and 
will also head the association’s committee on legisla- 


tion. 
* * * 


The Women’s Section program, to be given on Wed- 
nesday afternoon, Sept. 15, as a part of the 54th an- 
nual meeting of the NALU will focus its attention on 
two problems which according to Elsie M. Matthews, 
Connecticut Mutual, Newark, N. J., and. chairman of 
the committee of Women Underwriters of the Na- 
tional Association, are today engaging the attention of 
women underwriters all over the country. The pro- 
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the certainty that the best ones to build public con- 
fidence in any life insurance organization were the 
agents of the company. 


*% * * 


CHICAGO: The National Negro Insurance Associa- 
tion held its twenty-third annual convention in the 
Windy City during the week of July 19. A. T. Spauld- 
ing, assistant secretary and actuary of the North 
Carolina Mutual Life of Durham, and president 
when the meeting opened, gave some interesting fig- 
ures on life insurance for colored persons in the 
United States. He said that there are 9,420,289 
policies on Negroes in this country for $1,685,024,434 
of life insurance in force. Annual premiums run 
to $67,919,273 with an average size policy of about 
$179. Insurance carried on colored persons by 39 
member companies of the association was 2,808,414 
policies with coverage of $474,226,628 and annual 
premiums of $22,571,069 on the basis of 1942 data. 
Last year the association member companies paid 
more than $6,100,000 to policyholders and employed 


3,629 persons. 
* * * 


NEW YORK: Results of a survey of manpower in 
life insurance were made public for the joint com- 
mittee on manpower of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents and the American Life Convention. It 
was shown that there was a reaction of 79 per cent in 
the number of single men in the service ages of 18- 
37 from October 1, 1940 to March 1, 1943. Both or- 
dinary and industrial field offices were hard hit, the 
percentage of service inductees from this strata be- 
ing as high as 80 per cent of single men. Data were 
furnished, as regards home office personnel, by 132 
legal reserve companies representing 88.5 per cent of 
total life insurance in force. Data for branch office 
personnel and field men were furnished by 102 com- 
panies representing 83.4 per cent of business in force 
by all legal reserve companies. 


———— a 7 ee — 





SSOCIATIONS 


gram will be developed around the prospecting theme 
“where are women underwriters finding buyers today, 
and how do they make favorable contact with these 
buyers ?” 

* * * 

M. Allen Anderson, first vice-president and director 
of agencies of the Republic National Life Insurance 
Company of Dallas, was elected president of the Life 
Insurance Managers Club of Dallas at its meeting 
Tuesday, June 22. 


* * * 


The Life Underwriters’ Association of the City of 
New York, Inc., has announced that the estimate of 
total sales of Ordinary life insurance in New York 
City for June, 1943, is $46,423,000, which compares 
with $34,463,000 reported for June of last year. 











Design for Victory 


More than fifteen per cent of those com-: 


prising the Equitable Life of Iowa's field 
force are now in the armed services. 


Equally important, one hundred per cent 
of all Equitable Life of Iowa field repre- 
sentatives who are continuing to serve as 
Life Underwriters are doing their full part 
by extending the benefits of Life Insur- 
ance to preserve the economic well being 
of the home-front. 


Eourranie LIFE OF IOWA 


Founded 1867 
HOME OFFICE ° DES MOINES, 

















INCREASE YOUR INCOME 


We desire representation in a number of 
cities and towns located in the states 
mentioned below. Insurance Salesmen 
and General Insurance Agencies who can 
produce from fifty to a hundred thousand 
life insurance a year can increase their 
incomes by representing us under Agency 
Appointments direct with the home office. 
The opportunity to become General 
Agents is always open to those showing 
initiative. You would have the backing 
of a very cooperative home office. 


Delaware New Jersey 
Illinois North Carolina 
Indiana Ohio 

Michigan Pennsylvania 





Address 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
111 North Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SUPPRESSED DESIRES 


Every insurance prospect has a desire which is sup- 
pressed consciously cr unconsciously—if not a sup- 
pressed desire, at least a hidden or unrealized wish— 
to be served in a particular way. 


The desire may be vague, so vague that the only way 
you can discover exactly what your prospect wants is 
by forgetting yourself in an effort to be of service, 
and thus securing his confidence. 


Forgetting yourself is not easy, but it is necessary 
in achieving the highest service. Say to yourself, “I 
will lose myself to find myself’’—and you can more 
easily determine the other fellow’s needs. Then you 
will be serving him BEST. 








Montgomery, Alabama 


Not too old — Not too large. 


Its age and size make it one 
of the better companies for 
agency opportunities. 

« . s 
Address inquiries to: 

W. CLYDE JENNINGS, Pres. 
Montgomery, Alabama 




















Sixty-ONE YEARS STRONG 








EUREKA-MARYLAND 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION 


Baltimore Maryland 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By BOB FOLEY 


OT so long ago I had an opportunity to talk to 

a man who makes a living by correcting other 
people’s mistakes. His business is a steady, dependable 
thing, in no way stimulated by the present condition. 
In a sense, it ts a species of “made work.” Yet, there 
is no question in my mind but that he is performing 
a very real and necessary service. It helps others, 
gives him a great deal of satisfaction and, it makes 
him a neat little bundle annually. 


aa * 


LL of this is by way leading up to a thought that 

has troubled me many times. It is “What does 
the life insurance man mean by the phrase ‘Rendering 
Service’?” I’ve asked many agents at different times, 
just what sort of service they rendered a client. With 
but few exceptions, it usually turned out that service 
—as they saw it—meant reminding the chap that he 
needed more insurance; getting him tickets to the big 
game; collecting premiums if he showed signs of laps- 
ing; or, accepting some nasty charitable collection 
post. Not that there is anything so terribly wrong 
with these little courtesies. Some of them can be 
somewhat demeaning because of the way they are 
conferred but, that is true of all selling jobs; ‘all in- 
volve a certain amount of compromise and abasement. 
The trouble in this respect seems to be in the way men 
are trained to serve. The emphasis should be upon 
usefulness and not obeisance. 


* * 


HAD occasion, recently, to see the hcrror and dis- 

may upon the faces of a man and his wife who, quite 
unwittingly, disinherited children born to each other 
during previous marriages. They had seven children 
altogether, each having two by previous spouses and 
three children from the present union. In drawing up 
wills, creating trusts, revising beneficiary provisions 
etc., they were determined that each child should share 
equally. They all lived together, were exceptionally 
happy and possessed a deep affection for one another. 
So they agreed the surviving spouse should be the 
primary beneficiary, with the children named as con- 
tingent beneficiaries. The property, upon the death of 
the parents, was to be divided “ .. . equally among 
our children.” That tiny, three letter word OUR! 
The mighty axe that could separate, irrevocably, the 
prior children fron: any claim to the estate of their 
parents. Because that word OUR, as used in the wills 
and documents of those people, meant just themselves 
and the issue of just themselves. The interest of the 
step-children was legally in doubt. 


* * *% 


OMEONE caught this error before it was too late. 

But who can tell how often justice has miscarried 
through just some such triviality. That’s why I won- 
dered what life men really mean when they say they 
are rendering service to a client. Because it wasn’t 
an insurance man who caught this error. But it might 
have been. And that would be my idea of a real ser- 
vice. 
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ASILIVE 


By FRANK ELLINGTON 


OR a great many years I have been listening to 

well qualified sales experts declaim on the vital qual- 
ities of enthusiasm, and I have read millions of type 
lines by the same fellows on the same subject, but gen- 
erally they do not attempt to define enthusiasm beyond 
referring to it as a something, a spark, the mysterious 
quality X, etc., although, of course, we all know in a 
vague sort of way exactly what it is. Well, it just so 
happens that I have, without even a suggestion of in- 
tellectual strain, and with hardly any research at all 
into the problem, found the words to express this 
rare mental-emotional-physical fusion which adds up 
to happy and successful sales effort. Enthusiasm is 
simply the capacity for feeling that this job, thing, 
idea, is important—and the gift of impressing your 
audience with the same idea. 


* * 


T all came to me like a flash from a lotion broad- 

cast the other day as I sat in the airy roof garden 
of the Biltmore in New York City where William J. 
Graham, vice-president of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society of the United States, was addressing a 
gathering of leading managers and personal producers 
on the oceasion of the Society’s eighty-fourth anniver- 
sary and admitting, without a hint of false modesty 
for the organization he represents that it has grown 
into something pretty wonderful. Principally, he 
dealt with percentages and volume of prcduction, toss- 
ing off the billions, millions and odd spare change 
fluently and impressively. Especially impressively. In 
the nature of my work, I come into frequent contact 
with outstanding production records and by and large 
I have in recent years been able to remain reasonably 
calm in the paper presence of any thing under a hun- 
dred million dollars but I found myself paying the 
Same earnest attention to Mr. Graham’s revelation 
of the Society’s 39.4 per cent increase for the month 
of July that I later on paid to Sergeant George 
Williams’ account of his experiences in the tail gun 
turret of a Flying Fortress, Sergeant Williams being 
a Syracuse boy home for a few months of convales- 
cence from wounds incurred in the victorious North 
African campaign. To borrow a phrase from prac- 
tically anyone who ever tried to express the same 
thought, “It’s the way he says it.” 


* * * 


ICE-PRESIDENT Graham, from a business angle, 

was able to put fire and life into otherwise drab 
Statistics, transforming them into terms of accomplish- 
ment, of duty well done and he inspired in all who 
heard him with his pride in the organization which 
made those accomplishments possible. Exactly the 
Same treatment brought to bear on the job of selling 
life insurance is essential to top flight performance. 
No reasonably qualified agent can ever fail if he feels 
that his is just about the most important job in the 
world, both to himself and to the prospect. 
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Acceptance 
In Advance... 


You don’t have to prove to the man who plans his 
own home that he should build it. He’s already 
cony inced. 

Likewise, when you use Graph-Estate,* you don’t 
have to prove to the prospect that he needs life 
insurance. He can see it for himself. 

Graph-Estate permits him to plan his own financial 
needs; helps him discover for himself the minimum 
protection he must provide .. . 

What he visualizes with his own mind, he wants. 
No wonder Guardian Agents sell larger policies, 
earn more with Graph-Estate. 


* PATENTED BY 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
NEW YORK CITY 
A MUTUAL COMPANY __ ESTABLISHED 1860 


GUARDIAN OF AMERICAN FAMILIES FOR 83 YEARS 


THE GUARDIAN 
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“PERFECT PROTECTION” 


IDEA APPEALS TO HIM 


Says Reliance Representative C. 


“Perfect Protection naturally appeals to my in- 
stincts as a salesman and humanitarian ... The 
field is boundless and results are limited only by 
personal efforts.” 


Mr. C____.’s commissions last year totalled 
$13,365.67. But the final test of the policies an 
insurance company sells is: What do the men 
who know them best think of them? Here is 
one Reliance Life representative’s opinion 
about Perfect Protection. To learn how highly 
other Reliance agents regard Perfect Protection 
and the other Reliance Life policies, talk to 
the Reliance Life Manager or write to 


RELIANCE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 
Farmers Bank Building _— Pittsburgh, Pa. 












—Serrecr~ 
—<SRorecrion 









































“SECURITY PATTERNS” 


NEW, NOVEL, COPYRIGHTED SALES PLAN 
— VALUABLE HELP IN SELLING WOMEN. 


There are styles in life insurance just as there are in clothes. 
State Matual “Security Patterns” present a complete life 
insurance wardrobe. Visual Fashion Book illustrates and 
explains how various life insurance styles fit a woman's 


needs and purse. 


ANOTHER STATE MUTUAL SALES AID 
THAT'S FIELD CLICKING 


State Mutual Life Assurance Company 
of Worcester, Massachusetts 


Incorporated 1844 


Sis Oldetd Life /niartance Caommnany 
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CANADIAN LETTER 


HE thrusting of Canadians into active participa- 

tion into European hostilities, as revealed in reports 
of the onslaught against Sicily, is a matter which 
may have a direct bearing on all life insurance com- 
panies in Canada. Apart from Dieppe, this is the 
first encounter of major importance which saw Can- 
ucks utilized in numbers in land battle. Canada, thus 
far in this war, has been extremely fortunate in hav- 
ing an abnormally low casualty list in almost four 
years of warfare. Now that things have been speeded 
up, and now that Canadians overseas begin to take a 
more active part in developments, it is to be feared 
that our casualty lists will become more threatening. 

* * * 


IFE insurance, no doubt, will be given a few blows 
now and then, but it is encouraging to note that 
the life insurance institution in this country is geared 
for all eventualities. From the very day war was 
declared, all companies, through the guidance of the 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers Association, have 
been tabbing war developments closely. Protective 
measures have been in force, and changed from time 
to time to cope with all possible exigencies... Thus far, 
life insurance has suffered very little as a result of 
the war. A safe guess might be that death payments 
on policies have hugged a level a little below or above 
the five per cent mark. Should current events quicken 
the pulse of such payments the companies are pre- 
pared and in sound position to handle all claims. War 
clauses have been in effect for almost four years now, 
and a number of those on active service overseas have 
been paying the extra premium charges for consider- 
able periods of time. Hence fair reserves have been 
built behind each policy. 
* * * 
ROM now on, however, it may be expected that com- 
panies will be forced to report increased death 
claims. That is something that goes without argument, 
for the one thing that has kept the loss ratio com- 
paratively low to date has been the fact that Canadian 
soldiers have had little to do. Canada’s airmen and 


sailors have been the more active. 
* * * 


HETHER the time is fast approaching, as a 
result of the invasion of the “underbelly,” when 
Canadians must expect to pay higher premium rates 
is a matter of speculation. When one considers the 
extent to which Canadian life companies have seen 
profits decline, as a result of dwindling interest rates 
on investments, and then compares current premium 
rates with those in effect prior to the war, one can’t 
help but be convinced that the companies have “played 
ball” with John Public in this respect. 
* * * 
HE impression often has been conveyed to the pub- 
lic that two things will determine the extent to 
which companies may have to increase premium rates: 
firstly, the decline in interest rates and, secondly, the 
extent of claims paid when Canadian soldiers got into 
active combat. The latter has finally come about. It 
now remains to be seen what effect any increased 
casualties have on premium rates. No matter what 
develops, Canadians may be proud of the fact that 
their companies have been well prepared for some time 
for any eventuality. They, too, will be able to “take 
it” if need be. 
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NEW PROCEDURE TO FEATURE 
NALU PITTSBURGH CONVENTION 


Jpportunity for greater partici- 
pation and discussion by members 
of the National Council of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers at its meeting to be held in 
connection with the Association’s 
54th Annual Meeting in Pittsburgh, 
September 14, are announced in an 
official bulletin to all council mem- 
bers by James E. Rutherford, ex- 
ecutive vice-president, who was di- 
rected by the board of trustees at 
its Kansas City meeting to develop 
such a program. 

In response to the oft expressed 
wishes of the members of the Coun- 
cil, and following a thorough study 
of the experience at past council 
meetings by the board of trustees, 
a completely revamped method of 
procedure will be introduced at the 
Pittsburgh meeting which will pro- 


vide for open and intimate discus- 
sion by the council members of the 
important problems facing the or- 
ganization. Council members will 
likewise be urged to initiate dis- 
cussion of matters in the Council 
which in their opinions merit the 
consideration of that body. 

The new procedure, as outlined 
by Mr. Rutherford provides for the 
submission of all committee reports 
to the council members prior to the 
meeting in order that they may dis- 
cuss the problems covered in those 
reports with their local boards of 
directors before leaving for the con- 
vention. Only the reports of the 
national officers will be read at this 
council meeting and adequate op- 
portunity for discussion of each of 
them will be afforded. 





Life Production 
For First Half 


New life insurance for the first 
six months of this year was 3/10 
of 1 per cent less than for the cor- 
responding period of 1942, accord- 
ing to data compiled by the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents. The amount for June was 
12.7 per cent more than for June 
of last year. The report aggregates 
the new paid-for business—not in- 
cluding revivals, increases or divi- 
dend additions—of 39 United 
States companies having 81 per 
cent of the total life insurance out- 
standing in all United States legal 
reserve companies. 

For the first six months of this 
year, the new business of the 39 
companies was $4,159,559,000 
against $4,170,118,000 for the cor- 
responding period of 1942—a de- 
crease of 3/10 of 1 per cent. New 
Ordinary insurance was $2,690,- 
877,000 against $2,802,018,000—a 
decrease of 4.0 per cent. Industrial 
insurance was $730,505,000 against 
$797,310,000—a decrease of 8.4 
per cent. Group insurance was 
$738,177,000 against $570,790,000— 
an increase of 29.3 per cent. 

For June, the new business of 
the 39 companies was $746,604,000 
against $662,506,000 during June 
of last year—an increase of 12.7 
per cent. New Ordinary insurance 
was $484,017,000 against $371,582,- 
000—an increase of 30.3 per cent. 
Industrial insurance was $118,- 


698,000 against $129,863,000—a de- 
crease of 8.6 per cent. Group in- 
surance was $143,889,000 against 
$161,061,000—a decrease of 10.7 
per cent. 














Life’s evening will 
take its character 
from the day that 
preceded it. 
—Shuttleworth 
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ing company with 
over 135 millions in 
force and assets of 
over 40 millions: 
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NALU Membership Gains 


With 193 local associations, 24 
state associations, the District of 
Columbia and Hawaii exceeding or 
equalling their last year’s member- 
ship totals, the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters closed 
the 1942-43 fiscal year with a total 
membership of 29,274, according to 
Grant Taggart, California-Western 
States Life, Cowley, Wyo., presi- 
dent of the organization. 

Twelve newly created or re-in- 
stated associations were added to 
the rolls during the year to bring 
the total number of local associa- 
tions in the United States and 
Hawaii to 370. The closing figures 
represent a gain in paid member- 
ship over the previous year and, 
in addition to the 29,274 active 
members, several thousand who 
were active members last year and 
the year before are now in the 
armed forces, said Mr. Taggart. 


Joins Commonwealth Life 


Dr. Albert S. Irving, American 
National, Galveston, Texas, and 
one of the formost life insurance 
medical men in the United States, 
has been appointed medical direc- 
tor of Commonwealtia Life, Louis- 
ville. The appointment is effective 
as of September 1. 

At Commonwealth Life, Dr. Irv- 
ing succeeds the late Dr. Blackford, 
who was chairman of the ALC’s 
Medical Section. 


Company Leaders 


V. A. Miletti, Newark, N. J., won 
the annual Northwestern Mutual 
Association of Agents’ special 
“AA” honor for the largest net 
volume of new business with a pro- 
duction of $1,054,869 during the 
agents’ year ending May 31. The 
special “XX” honor for the largest 
number of lives was won with 207 
paid-for by Freeman L. Pike, Ox- 
ford, Wis., who also becomes presi- 
dent of the Marathon Club. 


Anniversary 


Sunday, Aug. 1, was the thirtieth 
anniversary of continuous company 
service on the part of F. W. Hub- 
bell, president of the Equitable Life 
Insurance Company of Iowa. Mr. 
Hubbell has been president of the 
Equitable of Iowa since Jan. 26, 
1939, and is the ninth man who has 
served the Equitable of Iowa as 
president since the founding of 
that company in 1867. 
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Lemmeact 
INFORMATION 


Conn. Mutual Annuity 
Income End’t at 65 


Connecticut Mutual Life last 
month introduced the Annuity In- 
come Endowment at 65. Designed 
to be used in connection with Pen- 
sion Trusts the new policy provides 
benefits similar to those provided 
by the Retirement Income Policy 
but differs as regards the original 
amount of insurance. Under the 
Annuity Income Endowment the 
original face amount of insurance 
per $10.00 of Monthly Income 
Benefit is $1,000 as compared with 
$1,200 under the Retirement In- 
come Endowment. This contract 
is issued with maturity date near- 
est age 65 for male and also for 
female lives. The premium rates 
and values differ for male and 
female lives because different 
amounts must be provided at ma- 
turity for the purchase of the re- 
tirement income or annuity benefit. 

Benefits: The following benefits 
are automatically provided: 

(1) Retirement Benefit. 

A monthly life income to 
the insured beginning on the 
maturity date with 100 
monthly payments certain. 

(2) Death Benefit. 

(a) If the insured dies be- 
fore the maturity date, 
the contract provides 
for payment to the bene- 
ficiary of the original 
face amount of insur- 
ance, ($1,000 per $10.00 
of monthly retirement 
benefit) or the cash 
value at the end of the 
of the policy year of 
death, if such cash value 
is greater than the orig- 
inal face amount. 

(b) If the insured dies after 
the maturity date but 
before 100 monthly pay- 
ments shall have been 
made, the contract pro- 
vides for payment to 
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the beneficiary of the 
commuted value, at 
242% interest com- 
pounded annually, of 
any income payments 
certain remaining un- 
paid. 

Special Options: At the maturity 
date, if the policy is then in full 
force, in lieu of the automatic re- 
tirement benefit (life income with 
100 monthly income payments cer- 
tain) one of the following options 
may be elected: 

Option A To receive the cash value 

at the maturity date. 

Option B To receive a life annu- 
ity (without payments 
certain). 

Option C To receive a life annuity 
with instalment _ re- 
fund (guaranteeing that 
the total of the income 
payments will not be 
less than the cash value 
at the maturity date). 

Option D To receive a special joint 
and survivor annuity 
on the lives of the in- 
sured and a beneficiary 
to be chosen when Op- 
tion D is selected. Un- 
der this special annuity 
an income (computed 
from a table given in 
the policy) is payable 


for 100 months certain ~ 


and thereafter as long 
as both the insured and 
beneficiary are living. 
After the 100 months 
certain two-thirds of 
this amount is payable 
while only the survivor 
is living. 

Option E To receive a participat- 
ing paid-up life policy 
(on the form then in 
use), without medical 
examination, for the 
original face amount of 
the policy and a life 
annuity without pay- 
ments certain. 


Under the. Special Options the 
cash value at the maturity date is 
used to purchase the benefits at the 
following rates: 

The annuity incomes under Op- 
tions B, C and E and the single 
premium for the paid-up life policy 
under Option E are computed on 
the same basis as that used in the 
company’s Form Z Agreement (see 
Section C). The annuity income 
under Option D may be computed 
from the table given in the policy 
and is computed on the same basis 
as that used in the company’s Form 
TD Agreement (see Section C). 








CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 


Annuity Income Endowment at 65 
Regular Annual Premiums per $10 Monthly Income 


Participating 
($1,000 Original Face Amount) 
Age M. F. Age M. F. 
16 $22.72 $24.54 40 $55.64 $61.61 
20 25.49 27.65 45 73.62 81.87 
25 29.90 32.61 50 104.01 116.17 
30 35.79 39.25 55 164.88 185.07 
35 43.92 48.41 


SPECIAL OPTIONS PER $10 MONTHLY 
RETIREMENT INCOME 
(Per $1,000 Original Face Amount) 


Nearest Age 65 at 
Maturity Date 
Male Female 

Option A Cash. . . $1,540.00 $1,750.00 
Option B Life Annuity. . 10.33 10.13 
Option C Instalment Refund 

Annuity... .. 8.96 9.08 
Option D* Joint and Survivor 8.52 9.68 
Option E Paid-up Insurance 1,000.00 1,000.00 

Annuity... .. 5.42 5.89 


* Assuming annuitants male and female of equal age. 








Mutual Benefit Life’s 
New Non-Medical Plan 


Recognizing the difficulties en- 
counted today in securing medical 
examinations, the Mutual Benefit 
Life has announced its plan for 
writing life insurance without 
medical examinations as a tem- 
porary measure. Applicants must 
be citizens of the United States and 
must have resided at least one year 
in present locality. There is no dis- 
tinction as to sex. Rules governing 
acceptable occupations will be the 
same as for medical cases. Appli- 
cants from age 15 to age 40, in- 
elusive, will be considered, the 
limits being: ages 15-24, inclusive, 


$3,000; ages 25-35, inclusive, 
$5,000; ages 36-40, inclusive 
$3,000. 


All plans of insurance, including 
business arising in connection with 
pension trust and similar arrange- 
ments, may be written non-medi- 
cally. Non-medical supplementary 
disability insurance will be issued 
only in connection with non-med- 
ical life or endowment insurance 
and will be limited to waiver of 
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premium only for co-existing non- 
medical policies which do not ex- 
ceed $5,000; and may be applied for 
concurrently with non-medical life 
or endowment insurance or later 
under certain conditions. If total 
insurance, all companies, now car- 
ried and applied for exceeds cer- 
tain limits, non-medical supple- 


mentary disability will not be is- 
sued. 

To be eligible to write non-med- 
ical, an agent must have been a 
full-time representative for at least 
six months and have submitted a 
reasonable volume of desirable bus- 
iness. Brokers or agents of other 
companies will not be eligible, and 


the privilege will be granted to 
part-time agents only under excep- 
tional circumstances. Agents are " 
not required to write non-medical, 
but those desiring to do so must 
apply for the privilege and have 
the recommendation of their gen- 
eral agents or managers and the 
approval of the company before 
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business can be written. A priv- 
ileged agent may not submit med- 
ically examined business on lives 
eligible for non-medical treatment. 


Union Central Re-enters 
Pension Trust Field 


The Union Central Life Insur- 
ance Company has re-entered the 
Pension Trust field with two 
policies especially designed for this 
market. One is a Retirement In- 
come Policy with $1,000 face 
amount maturing at age 65 for a 
sum sufficiently in excess of the 
face of the policy to guarantee a 
life income of $10 a month over a 
10-year certain period. 

The other is an Optional Deferred 
Annuity plan, a policy which pro- 
vides an income for the Annuitant 
beginning at the conclusion of apy 
desired policy year, either on a 
Straight Annuity basis or with a 
10-year certain period. 








UNION CENTRAL LIFE 


Annual Rates on Two Policies yy Designed for the 
Pension Trust Fi 


Rates for Maturity Income ot on Monthly 


Retirement Income at Age 65—Face Amount $1,000 
Maturity Value, $1,587 


Age M. F. Age M. F. 

16 $25.39 $27.19 40 $58.42 $63.91 
20 28.22 30.33 45 76.09 83.55 
25 32.72 35.33 50 105.69 116.54 
= ef 41.94 55 164.42 182.14 


Annual Premium Optional y Arnuity 
Annual Premium, $100 


eee | Income Per $1,000 
of Cash 


Value 

Cash Values 10 Years 

End of 214% Att. Life Certain 

Year Reserve Age M. F. M. F 
1 $ 62 *10 $2.71 $2.63 $2.71 $2.63 
2 154 20 2.93 2.81 2.93 2.81 
10 985 30 3.27 3.08 3.26 3.08 
20 2,329 40 3.79 3.50 3.76 3.48 
30 4,049 50 4.61 4.15 4.50 4.09 
40 6,251 60 5.97 5.20 5.61 5.0% 
50 9,070 70 8.32 6.97 7.07 6.30 
60 12,678 80 12.62 10.13 8.51 7.84 
70 3=: 17, 297 **85 16.07 12.62 9.00 8.51 

80 623,209 

85 26,760 * Age 10 and under ** Age 85 and over 








Prudential Modifies 
Non-Medical Rules 


A liberalization of the Pruden- 
tial’s rules regarding the issuance 
of Ordinary insurance on the non- 
medical basis, together with certain 
changes in the handling of Inter- 
mediate Monthly Premium and 
Weekly Premium Industrial new 
business applications became effec- 
tive on July 22. 

The following table represents 
the total amount of Ordinary, In- 
termediate and Wholesale non-med- 
ical insurance that the Company 
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will issue on a single life within a 
two year period. 








Married Women and 


Males and Single Those Who Have 
Ages Females Been Married 
Inclusive of Inclusive of 


Ordinary Intermediate Ordinary Intermediate 
Only and Wholesale Only and Wholesale 


No change 


10-30 %. = $5,000 $2,000 $3,000 
31-35 3,000 1,200 2,500 
36-40 "200 2,000 1,200 2.000 
Over 40 No change 








The maximum amount of Inter- 
mediate insurance (medical and 
non-medical) that may be issued 
on one life remains the same as 
at present for all ages. 

No more than $10,000 of non- 
medical insurance will be issued on 
any one life over any period of 
time unless an Ordinary medical 
examination has intervened. 

Modified Life 3, Modified Life 5, 
Modified 3-20 and Term insurance, 
including Preliminary Term, may 
now be written on the non-medical 
basis, in accordance with the above 
table, subject to the minimum 
limits of amount on which these 
plans are issued. A full medical 
report will continue to be required 
on Temporary Income and Family 
Income Policies. 

Recent liberalizations in Pruden- 
tial home office underwritting rules 
permit acceptance on the non-medi- 
cal basis of many Industrial and 
Intermediate applications which 
heretofore have required medical 
examinations because of under- 
weight, overweight and certain 
physical impairments and histories. 


Union Central Has New 


S.P. Juvenile Plans 


The Union Central Life has an- 
nounced a new Single Premium 
Juvenile Policy issued from age 
0 to 14, and in New York State 
from age 0 to 9. This is entirely 
new in New York, while elsewhere 
it had previously been issued from 
age 5 to 14. 

In States other than New York, 
benefits are graded below age 5. 
Total death benefits are payable 
at age 5. 

In case a Single Premium Juvenile 
policyholder in New York should 
die before having reached the at- 
tained age of 10, premiums are re- 
turned with 3 per cent interest. 
The policy automatically becomes 
in full effect, with no medical ex- 
amination required, on the anni- 
versary nearest the attained age 
10. 








UNION CENTRAL LIFE 
Juvenile Single Premium Life 


Premium Rates and Cash Values 
(Not Applicable to New York State) 
Participating 
Age Rate Cash Value After Years 

1 2 5 10 

0 $310.26 $252 $262 $274 $290 
1 312.92 253 263 273 294 
2 314.05 254 264 273 297 
3 314.96 255 263 275 301 
4 316.07 254 262 277 305 
5 315.44 253 262 280 309 
10 322.27 264 276 299 330 
14 338.28 279 292 316 350 


DEATH BENEFITS 
(Not Applicable in New York) 
The amount payable at the death of the insured under 
Juvenile Single Premium Policies is as follows for various 
ages and durations: 


In Case of Death During 
Nearest Policy Year 6th and 
Ageat ist 5th Subsequent 
Issue Year Year Year Year Year “Year 


0 $320 $400 $500 $600 $800 Siw 

1 400 «= 500 800 1000 

2 500 600 800 1000 

3 600 800 1000 

3 800 1000 

The maximum limit on Juvenile Single Premium Life 


insurance is such that the net amount at risk is not more 
than $10,000 of ultimate amount. 


Juvenile Single Premium Life 
Premium Rates and Cash Values 
(For New Yor State Only) 


Participating 
Cash Value After Years 

Age Rate 1 2 5 10 

0 $252.40 199 213 243 290 

1 253.45 203 218 249 

2 258.76 209 224 257 297 

3 265.28 215 231 264 301 

4 272.37 222 238 272 305 

5 279.90 246 280 

6 287.78 237 284 313 

7 295.97 244 261 287 317 

8 304.45 252 269 291 321 

9 313.22 260 273 295 326 


DEATH BENEFITS 
(For New York State Only) 

The amount payable upon the death of the insured prior 
to the policy anniversary nearest age 10 shall be the amonn 
of the gross premium paid with 3% interest to the date of 
death. If death occurs after reaching the policy arniver- 
sary nearest age 10 the death benefit shall be the face 
amount of the policy. 


New York Juvenile Policies 
Premiums with Interest to End of Policy Year 
Single Premium Life 
Nearest 
Age at Ist 2nd 3rd 5th 10th 
Issue Year Year Year Year Year 
0 $259.97 $267.77 $275.80 $292.59 $339.19 
261.05 268.88 276.95 293.82 

266.52 274.52 282.76 299.98 
273.24 281.44 289.88 307.54 
288.96 297.63 3:15.76 

86 324.49 
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85 314. 
313.58 322.99 


Each of these premiums with interest represents the 
amount that would be paid at death at the end of the policy 
year. 


SOnoaswn— 


The maximum limit on Juvenile Single Premium Life 
insurance is such that the net amount at risk is not more 
than $10,000 of ultimate amount. 








Non-Medical Limits Of 
Occidental, Cal., Changed 


Effective last month, Occidental 
Life of Los Angeles set the follow- 
ing new non-medical limits: 

1. Male lives will be accepted 
non-medically for as much as 
$5,000 up to age 40. They may be 
written non-medically up to $3,000 
from ages 40 to 45. 

2. Single women up to age 40 
may be written for $5,000. 
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3. Married women or divorcees 
may be written $3,000 non-medi- 
cally up to age 40. 

4. All sub-standard occupational 
ratings may be written non-medi- 
cally within established non-medi- 
eal jimits. 

5. Where it is impossible to use 


a regular examiner, the company 
will accept application up to $5,000 
in amount when examined by an ir- 
regular examiner, if this irregular 
examiner represents two or more 
life insurance companies, or is a 
member of the nation’s armed 
forces. 


BOOKS IN OUR 
BUSINESS 


By WILLIAM ANSTEY 


“Life Insurance: Trends and Prob- 
lems”—Huebner Foundation Lectures. 
Published by the University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, $2.00. 


HIS is a book of lectures edited 
Ts David McCahan, Ph. D. (C. 

L. U.), with an introduction by 
Thomas I. Parkinson, president of 
the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety of the United States. Part 
of the Huebner Foundation pro- 
vides for: “Publishing research 
theses and other studies which 
consitute a distinct contribution 
directly or indirectly to insurance 
knowledge.” This is the founda- 
tion’s publication. 

The book contains many inter- 
esting lectures by leaders in the 
life insurance world. One of the 
most interesting chapters is by 
Paul F. Clark, vice-president of 
the John Hancock Mutual Life, 
dealing with “Comparative Ser- 
vices in the Distribution of Ordi- 
nary, Industrial and Group Life 
Insurance.” It is really the only 
section of the book that deals di- 
rectly with a trend. Mr. Clark 
says: “I think it probable that in- 
dustrial agents who write Ordinary 
insurance as well as weekly pre- 
mium insurance will in the future 
write a larger percentage of the 
total amount of Ordinary insurance 
sold than hitherto. I think it is 
very possible that the average 
sized case sold by the agent of the 
Ordinary department will de- 
crease. I think, also, the Ordinary 
agent will write a larger number 
of cases.” Mr. Clark has made 
also a searching study of the 
changing trend in life insurance 
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charts that 81% of the buying mar- 
ket population is the wage brackets 
of $3720 and under annually. 

Another absorbing treatise is by 
Joseph H. Reese, general agent of 
the Penn Mutual Life Insurance 


Company, entitled “Organization 
and Functions of the Agency in 
Modern Life Insurance Distribu- 
tion.” It is an able study of the 
agency operation. He states that 
“To maintain closer supervision 
from top to bottom, therefore, the 
actual direction of each agent’s 
activities should never be more 
than one supervisor removed from 
the general agent himself, and the 
agency head should be at all times 
readily accessible to all the agents 
on whatever problem they may 
deem important enough to bring 
to his attention.” 

He continues on agency leader- 
ship to the effect that “It is a wise 
general agent, therefore, who 
maintains, closely at his elbow, an 
informal agent’s advisory commit- 
tee acting effectively as a testing 
ground for his plans for the 


agency as a whole.” Likewise 
equally interesting are his qualifica- 
tions of a general agent. He 
states: “He must be, first of all, 
a business man with a compre- 
hensive understanding of the man- 
agerial functions and with the 
capacity for performing them. As 
a sales manager, he must possess 
not only a sound organizational 
ability, but he must be an inspira- 
tional leader, commanding the re- 
spect of his associates, not only 
for his leadership qualities, but for 
his technical ability as well.” 

The Trends and Problems of 
Life Insurance Companies in the 
Investment Field is the topic cov- 
ered by Frank J. Travers, of the 
Lincoln National Life, and the 
chapter on the Meaning of Reduced 
Interest Earning by Adolph A. 
Rydgren, vice-president of the Con- 
tinental American Life, are well 
thought out and show some of the 
difficulties faced by the life insur- 
ance companies today. 


Good Clean Fun 


In any situation, people get their 
enjoyment out of what they buy; 
what they sell produces the where- 
withal to buy what they enjoy. 
Buying involves no sacrifice. It’s 
selling that is the test of character. 
When you approach a prospect, re- 
member he’ll get enjoyment cut of 
buying what you sell. And you'll 
get pleasure out of selling, so you 
can buy. Happy situation all 
around. 
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progress he is sure to make. 
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How to be Sedentarily Successful 
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because his peculiar design so well equips him for sitting down. 
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process of interviewing well selected prospects, the greater ihe 
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trend which has plagued the 
investment world for the past 
fourteen years the net rate of in- 
terest earned by life insurance 
companies in 1942 was reported by 
the Institute of Life Insurance at 
3.40 per cent, as compared with 
3.41 per cent for 1941. A more 
marked decline, such as was ex- 
perienced in the previous years, 
was checked only by the increased 
prosperity in farm and industrial 
issues, together with the improve- 
ment in the business of the rail- 
roads. Also reported at the same 
time was the adoption by twelve 
state legislatures of legislation au- 
thorizing the use by the life insur- 
ance companies of modern mortality 
tables and establishing a new 
method of computing withdrawal 
values independently of policy re- 
serves. The list of the states which 
have approved the legislation in the 
first year since its endorsement by 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners are: Maine, 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts 
New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, 
Michigan, Indiana, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, Wisconsin, and California. 
Grant Taggart, president of the 
National Assocition of Life Un- 
derwriters, reported that members 
of the association have sold more 
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C. R. CLEMENTS 


Chairman of the Board, National Life 
and Accident Insurance Company. 


than five billion dollars worth of 
War Bonds to the American public 
since our entry into war. Sales 

















“Here you are—the ideal agency assistant. Permanent service 
guaranteed. A perfect 4F.” 
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were made to more than 15,000,000 
workers in 78,000 firms, which 
group comprises about one half of 
all persons enrolled under payroll 
savings plans throughout the na- 
tion. 

Also linked with the war effort, 
but reminiscent of peace time, is 
the account of the sale by govern- 
ment authorities of nearly a half a 
billion of National Service Life 
Insurance to members of the mili- 
tary in the Hawaiian Department; 
the old truism that “it has to be 
sold” was again made manifest. 
Even at bargain rates and with the 
most urgent incentive, it required 
a campaign of salesmanship to 
bring life insurance coverage to 
97.28 per cent of this command. 

Another trend of the times is 
noted in the action of the govern- 
ment of Mexico requiring all sol- 
diers and sailors to purchase life 
insurance, government adminis- 
tered, of course. The new law com- 
pels members of the armed forces 
to take out life insurance, with 
wives, children or other kin as 
beneficiaries, and provides that the 
government will pay one half of the 
cost of the premiums. Under the 
law, policies of $500 are issued to 
enlisted men; policies of $2,000 to 
officers; $3,000 to commanding offi- 
cers and $5,000 to generals. 


Quest for Clarity 


In the same week that the Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers was petitioning the Treas- 
ury Department for clarification 
of rules governing Pension Trust 
business, Senator Taft criticised 
recent rulings saying they were 
in some respects contrary to the 
opinions held by members of the 
Senate Finance Committee and 
promising to offer a joint resolu- 
tion declaring the Treasury regu- 
lations invalid as soon as Congress 
reconvenes. 

The attitude of the Wage Stabil- 
ization authorities toward life in- 
surance has been of concern to com- 
panies and agents alike recently 
with the result that another plea 
for clarification was on July 14 ad- 
dressed to Fred M. Vinson, Di- 
rector of Economic Stabilization. 

Lately, it has been apparent that 
Wage Stabilization officials would 
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BROWN C. WOODBURRY 


President, 1943 Top Club of the 
New York Life 


hold that a purchase of life insur- 
ance by an employer on the life of 
and for the benefit of an employee 
to the extent of 5% of the latter’s 
salary or wages would not meet the 
requirements if (a) it were applied 
to only one employee, (b) if applied 
to the payment of old insurance, 
and (c) if the policy purchased were 
any type other than ordinary life. 
Believing that these and other un- 
certainties with respect to the in- 
terpretation of the directives on 
this subject might result in action 
by policyholders, agents and com- 
panies, which would later be found 
to be in violation of government 
regulations, even though such ac- 
tions were undertaken in good 
faith, the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents, the American 
Life Convention, and the National 
Association of Life Underwriters 
participated in a series of confer- 
ences, to the end that a course of 
action might be determined. 

The communication addressed to 
Mr. Vinson outlined the points at 
issue in detail and concluded with 
the following: 

On behalf of the three under- 
signed organizations representing 
practically the entire life insurance 
industry, we should like to have an 
opportunity of discussing these 
problems with you and would hope 
that a solution of them might be 


RALPH H. BURNS 


New Manager, Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of the City of New York 


found consistent with the purposes 
of the Anti-Inflation Act and 
based on the following principles: 

That all generally recognized 


forms of life insurance and life 
annuity contracts be treated on a 


par in the determination of “sal- 
aries” and “wages.” 

That the rule be made applicable 
whether the payment is made in 
behalf of one or any number of 
employees. 

That some means be provided to 
avoid discrimination against the 
uninsurable employee. 

That if any new interpretations 
or regulations are issued, some ar- 
rangements be made for tempering 
their retroactive implications in re- 
spect to policies previously sold. 

That no rule be established con- 
trary to the regulations or policies 
of any other governmental agency; 
specifically, that no rule be adopted 
‘which would encourage any form 
of tax evasion. 


A new life insurance company 
has just been organized in New 
York State, to operate principally 
for the benefit of approximately 
150,000 clothing workers in the city 
of New York and headed by Sidney 
Hillman, well known labor leader. 
It will operate as the Amalgamated 
Life Insurance Company, Inc., with 
proposed initial capital of $300,000. 

Edwin W. Craig, executive vice- 
president of the National Life and 
Accident, Nashville, has been 
elected president with C. R. 
Clements, president for the past 
five years, moving into the position 
of chairman of the board. Former 
board chairman and chief execu- 
tive of the company since 1902, C. 
A. Craig will remain active in the 
company’s affairs as a director and 
chairman of the executive and fi- 
nance committees. 
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investment world for the past 
fourteen years the net rate of in- 
terest earned by life insurance 
companies in 1942 was reported by 
the Institute of Life Insurance at 
3.40 per cent, as compared with 
3.41 per cent for 1941. A more 
marked decline, such as was ex- 
perienced in the previous years, 
was checked only by the increased 
prosperity in farm and industrial 
issues, together with the improve- 
ment in the business of the rail- 
roads. Also reported at the same 
time was the adoption by twelve 
state legislatures of legislation au- 
thorizing the use by the life insur- 
ance companies of modern mortality 
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method of computing withdrawal 
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serves. The list of the states which 
have approved the legislation in the 
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the National Association of Insur- 
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were made to more than 15,000,000 
workers in 78,000 firms, which 
group comprises about one half of 
all persons enrolled under payroll 
savings plans throughout the na- 
tion. 

Also linked with the war effort, 
but reminiscent of peace time, is 
the account of the sale by govern- 
ment authorities of nearly a half a 
billion of National Service Life 
Insurance to members of the mili- 
tary in the Hawaiian Department; 
the old truism that “it has to be 
sold” was again made manifest. 
Even at bargain rates and with the 
most urgent incentive, it required 
a campaign of salesmanship to 
bring life insurance coverage to 
97.28 per cent of this command. 

Another trend of the times is 
noted in the action of the govern- 
ment of Mexico requiring all sol- 
diers and sailors to purchase life 
insurance, government adminis- 
tered, of course. The new law com- 
pels members of the armed forces 
to take out life insurance, with 
wives, children or other kin as 
beneficiaries, and provides that the 
government will pay one half of the 
cost of the premiums. Under the 
law, policies of $500 are issued to 
enlisted men; policies of $2,000 to 
officers; $3,000 to commanding offi- 
cers and $5,000 to generals. 


Quest for Clarity 


In the same week that the Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers was petitioning the Treas- 
ury Department for clarification 
of rules governing Pension Trust 
business, Senator Taft criticised 
recent rulings saying they were 
in some respects contrary to the 
opinions held by members of the 
Senate Finance Committee and 
promising to offer a joint resolu- 
tion declaring the Treasury regu- 
lations invalid as soon as Congress 
reconvenes. 

The attitude of the Wage Stabil- 
ization authorities toward life in- 
surance has been of concern to com- 
panies and agents alike recently 
with the result that another plea 
for clarification was on July 14 ad- 
dressed to Fred M. Vinson, Di- 
rector of Economic Stabilization. 

Lately, it has been apparent that 
Wage Stabilization officials would 
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President, 1943 Top Club of the 
New York Life 


hold that a purchase of life insur- 
ance by an employer on the life of 
and for the benefit of an employee 
to the extent of 5% of the latter’s 
salary or wages would not meet the 
requirements if (a) it were applied 
to only one employee, (b) if applied 
to the payment of old insurance, 
and (c) if the policy purchased were 
any type other than ordinary life. 
Believing that these and other un- 
certainties with respect to the in- 
terpretation of the directives on 
this subject might result in action 
by policyholders, agents and com- 
panies, which would later be found 
to be in violation of government 
regulations, even though such ac- 
tions were undertaken in good 
faith, the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents, the American 
Life Convention, and the National 
Association of Life Underwriters 
participated in a series of confer- 
ences, to the end that a course of 
action might be determined. 

The communication addressed to 
Mr. Vinson outlined the points at 
issue in detail and concluded with 
the following: 

On behalf of the three under- 
signed organizations representing 
practically the entire life insurance 
industry, we should like to have an 
opportunity of discussing these 
problems with you and would hope 
that a solution of them might be 
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found consistent with the purposes 
of the Anti-Inflation Act and 
based on the following principles: 

That all generally recognized 


forms of life insurance and life 
annuity contracts be treated on a 


par in the determination of “sal- 
aries” and “wages.” 

That the rule be made applicable 
whether the payment is made in 
behalf of one or any number of 
employees. 

That some means be provided to 
avoid discrimination against the 
uninsurable employee. 

That if any new interpretations 
or regulations are issued, some ar- 
rangements be made for tempering 
their retroactive implications in re- 
spect to policies previously sold. 

That no rule be established con- 
trary to the regulations or policies 
of any other governmental agency; 
specifically, that no rule be adopted 
‘which would encourage any form 
of tax evasion. 


A new life insurance company 
has just been organized in New 
York State, to operate principally 
for the benefit of approximately 
150,000 clothing workers in the city 
of New York and headed by Sidney 
Hillman, well known labor leader. 
It will operate as the Amalgamated 
Life Insurance Company, Inc., with 
proposed initial capital of $300,000. 

Edwin W. Craig, executive vice- 
president of the National Life and 
Accident, Nashville, has been 
elected president with C. R. 
Clements, president for the past 
five years, moving into the position 
of chairman of the board. Former 
board chairman and chief execu- 
tive of the company since 1902, C. 
A. Craig will remain active in the 
company’s affairs as a director and 
chairman of the executive and fi- 
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SERVING FOR VICTORY 


Lieut. Marshall J. Barlow, Jr., Army Air Corps, was 
the first of the more than 150 fieldmen and home office 
workers of the Bankers Life Company of Des Moines, 
serving in the armed services, to lose his life in the 
present war. His plane crashed into a high-tension 
line near Florence, South Carolina, and he was killed 
instantly. Lieut. Barlow had been given a leave of 
absence and visited the home office at Des Moines 
only a few days before he was killed. He was 21 years 
of age. 

* * * 

E. A. Roberts, president of the Fidelity Mutual, was 
appointed recently by Secretary Morgenthau of the 
Treasury Department, as chairman of Pennsylvania’s 
State War Finance Committee. The committee formed 
by the merger of the State War Savings Staff and 
Victory Fund Committee of the Third Federal Reserve 
District will direct bond sales in the Third War Loan 
Drive which starts Sept. 9. 

* * * 

Samuel R. Rosenbaum, a director of the Girard Life, 
Philadelphia, has accepted a commission as lieutenant 
colonel in the United States Army Special Reserve for 
service in the Division of Military Government of 
Occupied Territories. 

* * * 

The “Equiowa—Armed Service Edition,” is the 
name of a new Equitable Life of Iowa publication 
which that company will release monthly to all mem- 
bers of its field organization who have been granted 
official leaves of absence to serve in the armed forces. 

* * * 

Lieut. V. A. Le Voir, former star producer of the 
Twin City Agency of the Bankers Life Company of 
Des Moines and former Minnesota University gridiron 
star who played for the Iowa Seahawks last season, 
has been ordered to sea duty. He has been in charge 
of the physical training of 600 cadets at the Naval 
Flight Preparatory School at Wooster, Ohio. 

* * * 

Henry Morgenthau of the United States Treasury 
is signatory of the citation which was awarded to 
George Huth, general agent of the Provident Mutual, 
for his leadership of work which more than 700 life 
insurance agents are doing to install payroll savings 
plans for the sale of War Bonds. 

* * * 

Congratulations and good wishes were extended to 
Lt. Colonel W. L. Murrell and Commander T. G. Mur- 
rell recently when they spent a day of their leaves at 
the home office of the Mutual Benefit Life, Newark, 
N. J. Lt. Colonel Murrell, assigned to the Adjutant 
General’s Department in Los Angeles, has recently 
received a promotion in rank, and Commander Murrell, 
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THE WAR FRONT 


who has been serving in the Navy Department at 
Washington, expects to be assigned to active sea duty 
shortly. 

* * * 

The total of war losses paid by the Bankers Life 
Company of Des Moines, the second quarter of 1943 
was $95,797, on 32 lives. Seventeen deaths occurred 
in the United States; the others were distributed over 
Africa, Asia, Australia, the Philippines, the Canal 
Zone and the adjacent waters. Airplane crashes 
claimed the largest number, 11; combat action caused 
8 deaths. The total of war losses for the company for 
the first six months of 1943 was $167,821, on 50 lives, 
representing 4 per cent of the total of all death losses 
for the period. 


COMPANIES 


John A. Stevenson, president of The Penn Mutual 
Life, has announced the appointment of three junior 
officers. They are: Mary F. Barber, assistant to the 
president, the first woman to become a member of the 
company’s official staff; Frank O. Donaldson, assis- 
tant to the vice-president, and William J. Probst, who 
will likewise be assistant to the vice-president in 
charge of agency affairs. 

*% * * 

The trend of new life insurance sales upward, which 
began a few months ago, is now in full swing, with a 
gain of 55.39 per cent in the sales reported by the Na- 
tional Life of Vermont for the month of June over 
the amount of sales for June, 1942. In other words, 
the present war seems to be affecting life insurance 
just as the previous war did, that is, a little slump in 
sales at the outbreak but a quick recovery and then 
a definite climb in sales figures. 

* * * 

The new paid business volume secured by the field 
force of the Equitable Life of Iowa in June was 39.9 
per cent greater than that achieved in June, 1942, and 
was the greatest volume of be paid for in any June in 
9 years. June was the seventh successive month in 


which the Equitable has recorded substantial gains. 
* * * 


Recognizing the difficulties encountered today in se- 
curing medical examinations, the Mutual Benefit has 
announced its plan for writing life insurance without 
medical examinations as a temporary measure. Appli- 
cants must be citizens of the United States and have 
resided at least one year in present locality. There is 
no distinction as to sex. Rules governing acceptable 
occupations will be the same as for medical cases. Ap- 
plicants from age 15 to age 40, inclusive, will be con- 
sidered, the limits being: ages 15-24, inclusive, $3,000; 
ages 25-35, inclusive, $5,000; ages 36-40, inclusive, 
$3,000. 
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THE HOME FRONT 


Agents of Bankers National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Montclair, N. J., turned in an outstanding rec- 
ord for the month of June, according to an announce- 
ment by Wm. J. Sieger, agency vice-president of the 
company—an increase of 40 per cent in new paid busi- 
ness as compared with June of 1942. 

* * * 

Half of today’s business is coming from buyers in 
the “draft age” group, according to a survey released 
by Home Life Insurance Company of New York. Mea- 
sured by the number of lives, 60 per cent of paid 
cases for the first five months of 1943 are on appli- 
cants 38 years old or under. Measured by volume, this 
represents 48 per cent of the total. 

Insurance in force in the New York Life was in- 
creased by $127,399,900 during the 12 months ending 
June 30, and amounted to $7,182,925,500 on that date. 
New insurance premiums and renewal premiums dur- 
ing the first half of 1943 aggregated $120,487,678, 
an increase of $3,919,262 over the sum received during 
the corresponding period of the previous year. There 
was a marked decrease in the volume of policies sur- 
rendered, which was only 62 per cent of the amount 
surrendered during the first six months of 1942. As 
compared with the first half of 1942, reported death 
claims were 13 per cent higher this year, but claims 
for additional accidental death benefits, resulting from 
automobile accidents, showed a decrease of 43 per cent. 











— hyphen smith. 
"Well then, if ee don't think you need the insurance, how 


about a nice, shiny crystal ball?" 


An interesting development of the operations of 
The Great-West Life Assurance Company in the 
United States is seen in the announcement that it has 
now entered the State of California. The Great-West 
Life now does business in ten States in the U. S. 

% * * 

Robert Livingston Johnson, president of Temple 
University in Philadelphia, has been elected a trustee 
of The Penn Mutual Life. 

%* * * 

Frederick D. Russell, president of the Security Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of Binghamton, N. Y., 
has announced that the annual June contest in honor 
of F. Leon Mable, superintendent of agencies, resulted 
in the largest amount of new business for June in 
ll years. 

% * * 

Vice-President S. T. Whatley of the Aetna Life has 
announced the appointment of G. Albert Lawton as 
agency assistant effective Sept. 1. Mr. Lawton goes to 
the home office from Cleveland, Ohio, where he has 
been agency supervisor for G. B. Chapman & Co. for 
the past year. 

* * * 

The Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Company, 
Greensboro, N. C., reports an insurance in force gain 
of $14,573,461 for the first six months of the year. 
This is the largest gain for any similar preceding 
period since 1920, and brings the company’s total in- 
surance in force to $485,000,000. 

* * 


With 35 of its first 40 agencies showing gains in 
paid for business in June, the State Mutual Life re- 
corded a 66.74 per cent increase over June, 1942, and 
raised to 18.68 per cent its increase for the first six 
months. 

* * 

Home Life Insurance Company today announced the 
appointment of John M. Hughes as an agency field 
assistant, effective July 12. In making the announce- 
ment, William P. Worthington, vice-president and 
superintendent of agencies, stated that Mr. Hughes 
will be associated with John H. Evans in the Sales 
Planning Division. 

% * * 

Continental American Life Insurance Company 
passed a milestone in its history on June 30 when in- 
surance in force exceeded 150 million dollars. This 
accomplishment resulted from a fine improvement in 
new sales during the first half of 1943 and an all time 
high persistency rate during the same period. 

% * * 

President Thomas I. Parkinson of The Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the United States, reported 
at the semi-annual meeting of the board of directors 
that the total insurance in force, Ordinary and Group, 
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as of June 30, reached a new all-time high of $8,196,- 
261,970, a gain of $229,933,061 over the total amount 
in force at the close of 1942. 

The total Ordinary insurance in force on June 30 
was $4,973,878,372, an increase of $51,566,829. The 
total Group life insurance in force, $3,222,383,598, is 
a gain of $178,366,232. 

*% * * 

The Bankers Life Company of Des Moines an- 
nounces that more than 96 per cent of all Iowa farms 
acquired during the depression years have now been 
returned to private ownership. 


AGENCIES 


Vice-President S. T. Whatley of the Aetna Life In- 
surance Company announces the appointment of Rich- 
ard T. Hughes, C.L.U., as general agent at Syracuse, 
N. Y., effective Aug. 1. Mr. Hughes succeeds Dewey 
R. Mason, who has resigned to become general agent 
for the Occidental Life Insurance Company in River- 
side, Cal. 

* * * 

Ruth S. Hanauer has been appointed supervisor of 
the Charles Edwards Agency of The Manhattan Life, 
at 551 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

* * * 

Herbert A. Cavanagh, training assistant in the 
home office of The Mutual Life of New York, has been 
appointed manager for the company at Hartford, 
Conn., effective Aug. 1. Mr. Cavanagh will succeed 
William F. Morgan, who is retiring under the com- 
pany’s disability plan because of ill health. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


The headquarters of the American Life Conven- 
tion has announced the admittance into membership 
of the Farmers and Traders Life Insurance Company 
of Syracuse, N. Y. This additional member raises to 
177 the total of companies now affiliated with the ALC. 
The Chicago Association of Life Underwriters re- 
gained its position as the largest life group in the 
United States. This is the fourth time in the past five 
years that the Chicago association has held this dis- 
tinction, according to President Louis Behr. The Chi- 





















NO NEED FOR BLINDFOLD SELLING 


Today the life underwriter has greater need than 
ever to conserve his time and energy. Aimless calls, 
based more upon hope than upon plan. consume time 
that is too precious. Blindfold selling is out. Skill- 
fully prepared sales promotion helps are widely avail- 
able and used to good advantage by successful agents. 


Fidelity’s lead service last year, for instance, pro- 
duced $2.86 in first year prémiums for each name cir- 
eularized. Many Fidelity agents abandoned blindfold 
selling twenty-seven years ago when the lead service 
was launched. Since then more than a quarter of a 
—— life insurance has been written as a direct 
result. 


We are glad to have pioneered in this field—helping 
to wipe out blindfold selling for all agents. 


DELITY MUTUAL LIFE 














INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


E. A. ROBERTS, President 
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cago Association’s gross membership at the end of 
the fiscal year was 2020, of which 162 are in military 
service giving a net membership of 1858. New York 
City is the second largest local association, with a 
gross membership of 1940 and 1717 net, with 223 in 


military service. 
x * * 


The date for the annual meeting of the Actuarial 
Society of America has been changed to Oct. 13 and 
14, when the sessions will be held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel in New York City. The meeting was 
originally scheduled for a week earlier, but this was 
found to conflict with the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention. 


* * * 


In a unique procedure, the Alabama Association of 
Life Underwriters has elected officers for the ensuing 
year without holding a convention. Frank G. Gooding, 
manager of the industrial department of Metropoli- 
tan Life Ins. Co. at Anniston was elected president to 
succeed Frank W. Drake, of Birmingham, state man- 
ager for Massachusetts Life. 


* * * 


Clancy D. Connell, general agent of the Provident 
Mutual Life, at 99 John Street, New York City, has 
been elected chairman of the board of past-presidents 
of the Life Underwriters’ Association of the City of 
New York, Inc. Mr.-Connell served as president of the 
organization in 1931-32. By reason of his election he 
will also serve on the association’s important Adminis- 
trative Committee as well as the board of directors. 


* * *% 


At the first meeting of the newly elected board of 
directors of the Life Underwriters’ Association of the 
City of New York, Inc., David B. Fluegelman, agent 
of the Recht Agency of the Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, was unanimously elected chair- 


man. 
= = 


AGENCY COMPENSATION 


(Concluded from page 7) 


This realization does not mean that life insurance 
men should become depressed about what lies ahead. 
I, for one, am extremely optimistic about the future. 
I think our business will be better in every important 
respect. It will be both more interesting and more 
profitable. And perhaps most important of all, I am 
certain we shall see the time when all engaged in the 
business will be earning a living. The wasteful turn- 
over, the marginal producer, the extremely poor selec- 
tion, will all disappear. 

Only in the field of horse racing, can trend-spotting 
and crystal gazing have disastrous results. In all 
other fields, these forms of mental acrobatics are their 
own compensation. It is a healthy thing to have great 
numbers of our life insurance people interested in the 
future—trend-spotting, predicting, analyzing. Per- 
haps each of us should be a committee of one to study 
the subject of agents’ compensation. The more people 
who are interested, the more likely is a successful 
solution. And if their guesses prove incorrect, they 
will still be rewarded for their serious thinking. As 
the author of this piece, I confess, I find great con- 
solation in the thought. 
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Suicide Rate For 1942 


(Concluded from page 15) 


paid $314,438,970 in death claims, 
or approximately one-third of all 
the death claims paid by American 
life insurance companies, the 
amount of money paid as a result of 
suicide by these companies totaled 
$9,416,921. 

This would indicate that those 
unfortunate victims of fear, or 
frustration, or greed, cost the pol- 
icyholders of American life insur- 
ance companies in 1942 alone about 
$30,000,000. Every working day 
self-murder exacted from the life 
insurance saving fund $100,000. 
Accepting as an all time criterion 
the three per cent which in 1942 
represented the proportion of sui- 
cide claims to all death claims, it 
may be said without exaggeration 
that life insurance companies in 
America in their history have paid 
to claimants of suicide victims ap- 
proximately $628,396,000. 

A waste of such tremendous pro- 
portions should bring life insur- 
ance management to the fore as 
proponents of any organized social 
effort to stabilize the emotional bal- 
ance of those to whom experience 
points as likely victims of this de- 
structive force. Desultory records 
would seem to indicate that suicide 
victims are equally balanced be- 
tween those who premeditate their 
own murder and those who end 
their lives under the impact of an 
emotional motivation. Perhaps er- 
ror would be upon the size of a 
fewer premeditated than impulsive 
suicides. With those who plan their 
death a thoughtful educational pro- 
gram supported by religious doc- 
trine might aid considerably in a 
changed outlook for these unfor- 
tunates. 

Looking again at the table which 
reflects the record of the 95 life 
insurance companies, it may be 
noted that it is divided according 
to size of company, into nine 
groups. The first group shows ten 
companies each having more than 
one billion of insurance in force 
with an average policy approximat- 
ing $3,000. These companies show 
that while the average death claim 
paid for all causes was $4,122, the 
average size of the 1,561 suicide 
claims was $4,770. 

The second group discloses that 
five companies with insurance in 
force of over five hundred million 
and under one billion dollars and 
an average policy, exclusive of in- 
dustrial, of about $2,600, had an 
over-all death claim average of $1,- 








HIGH 
Rate Per 
100,000 
Population 
Sacramento, California 35.7 
Madison, Wisconsin ... . 26.0 
Spokane, Washington ... . 25.4 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 24.3 
Omaha, Nebraska 23.7 
York, Pennsylvania . . 22.8 
San Francisco, California . 22.5 
Tampa, Florida 21.6 
Pueblo, Colorado ... 21.2 
Denver, Colorado 21.1 
Los Angeles, California 21.1 
LOW 
Lowell, Massarchusetts 1.0 
Medford, Massachusetts 1.6 
Charleston, South Carolina 4.0 
Port Arthur, Texas 4.4 
Waco, Texas ... 4.7 
Utica, New York ..... 5.0 
Memphis, Tennessee 5.7 
Peoria, Illinois 5.7 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 5.8 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 5.9 
Albany . 6.1 








613 as against $3,195 paid to each 
of the 255 claimants of suicide vic- 
tims. 

The third group includes ten com- 
panies with an excess of two hun- 
dred million insurance in force and 
less that five hundred million in 








A LOOK AT 
THE RECORD 


Shows that for forty-three years, 
through wars, epidemics and depres- 
sion, the Home Life has continued 
its successful operations; 


Reveals that every liberal practice 
consistent with the safety of policy- 
holders’ funds has been adopted; 


Shows that insurance protection at 
guaranteed low cost has been pro- 
vided to its policyholders; 

Shows that every eligible member 
of the family can secure a policy 
for every purse and purpose with 
premiums payable weekly, monthly, 
quarterly, semi-annually or annuaily 
to suit the policyholders’ conveni- 
ence; 

Shows that the Home Life occupies 
high rank among the nation’s lead- 
ing Industrial-Ordinary life insur- 
ance companies. 


THE HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
President: BASIL S. WALSH 


Secretary: BERNARD L. CONNOR 
Treasurer: CHARLES T. CHASE 


SECURITY AND SERVICE SINCE 1899 





force. These companies averaged 
policies of around $2,200. Their 
average death claim was $1,613, 
whereas their suicide claims aver- 
aged $1,728. 

There were fourteen companies 
having insurance in force over one 
hundred million dollars but less 
than two hundred million dollars. 
These companies had policies aver- 
aging less than $2,000 for various 
paid death claims averaging $1,342 
and the claims as a result of suicide 
averaging $2,152. 

The fifth group shows sixteen 
companies each having more than 
fifty million dollars insurance out- 
standing and less than one hundred 
million. They had an average death 
claim payment of $907 whereas 
their claims from suicide averaged 
$2,246. 

The sixth group shows forty 
companies all having less than fifty 
million dollars of insurance in 
force. Their average death claim 
payment was $1,395, whereas their 
suicide claims averaged $2,218. The 
aggregate for the 95 companies in- 
dicates that 107,241 death claims 
were paid in 1942 for a total 
amount of $314,438,970. This rep- 
resents an average death claim pay- 
ment of $2,932. Of these, 2,453 
were suicide claims which amounted 
to $9,524,826 and an average of 
$3,883 per claim. The claims paid 
as a result of suicide were three 
per cent of the total claims. They 
ranged from 2.3 per cent for the 
two hundred million-five hundred 
million group to 3.6 per cent for 
the smallest group. 





ERRATUM 


On page 38 of the June issue of 
The Spectator in the table “Results 
of Operations of Life Insurance 
Companies” certain figures of the 
Monumental Life Insurance Com- 
pany were erroneously repeated in 
that part of the table devoted to 
the presentation of items from the 
last annual statement of the Mutual 
Life of New York. 

The complete corrected exhibit 
for the Mutual Life of New York 
follows: 














1942 1941 
I yon anapscdcic _cncigen dead Sieuseeensan 
Total Admitted Assets. .. 1,587,529, 495 1,541 ren 
Surplus to Policyholders. 80,238,350 


69,834, 
U. S. Government Holdings.. 643,851,070 431,980,977 


Premium Income, Excluding 


Annuities. . sss... 126,672,955 130,546,900 

Premium Income from An- 
nuities , 5,324,015 6,591,383 
orn to ‘Policyholders. . . 108,830,084 115,540,208 
tal Disbursements 148,856,448 154,835,089 


Total Paid Insurance Written 166,330,510 189,325,993 
Total Paid Insurance in — 3,644,202,486 3,678,249,263 
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Four Fundamentals 
in Selling 


There are four fundamentals of 


selling life insurance, Ben Wil- 
liams, director of training for The 
Mutual Life of New York, told 
members of the Detroit Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association at a recent 
luncheon meeting. They are: Look 
for business where business is to- 
day ; stick to fundamentals in pros- 
pecting; plan what to say and how 
to say it; remember that the case 
is opened through an appeal to rea- 
son but closed through an appeal 
to the heart. 

Discussing the first fundamen- 
tal, Mr. Williams pointed to the in- 
creasing market among employed 
women; the child market; the 11 
million men between the ages of 
18 and 38 still on the home front; 
the war worker; the market among 
doctors and dentists; the increas- 
ing business insurance market and 
the tax opportunities among men 
of means. 


With regard to prospecting, Mr. 
Williams said that there are five 
procedures that never fail: Pros- 
pect among people you know; use 
centers of influence; keep a list of 
names by business classification 


and ask one person on each list 
about the others; keep abreast of 
changing conditions such as mar- 
riages, promotions, new babies; de- 
velop prospecting nests. 

In planning what to say and how 
to say it, Mr. Williams pointed out 
that “we can’t sell life insurance to 
individuals because we think it’s a 
good idea; we can sell it to them 
only because they think it’s a good 
idea. He suggested that under- 
writers keep abreast of modern 
selling methods by reading insur- 
ance magazines and new books on 
selling; that they organize a good, 
psychologically sound sales talk, 
and that they employ the principles 
of “tested sentences that sell’ as 
expounded in the famous book by 
Elmer (“Don’t Sell the Steak; Sell 
the Sizzle’) Wheeler. 

Discussing the fourth and last 
fundamental of successful selling, 
Mr. Williams illustrated the “ap- 
peal to the heart” by telling of 
one of his associates in The Mutual 
Life who jumped his income from 
$2,700 to $7,000 in one year by re- 
lating the true story of a friend 
who regained consciousness just 
long enough before his death to say, 
“But I can’t die—I have a wife 
and two youngsters at home.” 
That tragic statement, Mr. Wil- 








THE VALUE OF A SENSE OF URGENCY 


NE of the things which completely stumped me when I first 
began to work with life insurance salesmen was the wide- 
spread and almost carefree neglect of the job by the men on the 
job. Most men consider their job important—one of the most im- 
portant single things in their lives. They have a sense of urgency 
about getting things done and about making rapid progress on 
the job. Do life insurance men as a whole have this sense of 
urgency about the business of selling life insurance? I am afraid 


not. Do the kids have to be taken home from school? 
He has nothing else to do but to make some 


George will do it. 


Sure, so 


sales calls. Does the wife want to go down shopping this after- 
noon? Sure, George will take her. There’s nothing urgent about 
selling life insurance this afternoon. Why in most businesses if 
such requests were put up to a man, he'd hit the roof most em- 
phatically and tell everyone or everybody concerned that he had 
more important things to do and that his time was too valuable 


to be running family errands. 


Most men consider their business 


tasks the most urgent tasks of the day, but with all too many 
life insurance men that sense of urgency is so lacking that almost 
any other task can push the necessity of making calls completely 
out of mind.—W. R. Jenkins, Northwestern National Life. 











nee 
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OUTSTANDING LIEFhG 


liams said, is carrying the under- 
writer to new heights in spreading 
the blessings of life insurance. 


Serve People and They 
Will Serve You 


Calling upon their personal ex- 
periences to suggest tested tech- 
nique for stepping up the selling 
power of life insurance salesmen 
to meet today’s sales problems, 
members of the Dallas Association 
of Life Underwriters recently pre- 
sented a panel program for the 
benefit of fellow agents at a month- 
ly luncheon meeting of the organi- 
zation. 

First speaker in the series of 
straight-to-the-point, practical 
“work talks,”’ W. E. Rhodes, of the 
Fidelity Union Life, declared: “I 
don’t work for a living; I just visit 
with people, and it’s fun.” He laid 
down a set of rules that are work- 
ing for him, reminding his listen- 
ers to “work the job; don’t let it 
work you.” 

“See people and you'll be seen 
by them,” he continued. “Ask people 
to buy and be alert to opportunities 
offered in the asking. Let them buy 
and they’ll like you for it. Serve 
people and they’ll serve you; en- 
thuse and enlist them.” “It’s Fun” 
was the topic of Mr. Rhodes’ talk, 
and selling life insurance is just 
that, he concluded. 

J. A. McCelvey, Jefferson Stand- 
ard Life, pointed out that the pre- 
dominant life insurance sales fac- 
tor today is the tremendous in- 
crease in income. “Your ability to 
take advantage of this expanded 
buying power will measure your 
success,” he admonished. He em- 
phasized the wisdom of selective 
prospecting in today’s markets and 
advised the salesmen to make what- 
ever changes are necessary in their 
methods to take advantage of in- 
creased buying power. 

The advice of Robert K. Max- 
well, Southwestern Life, was to 
really do a day’s work. “Come 
down early and stay late, and keep 
calling on people,” he said. “Too, 
there are a lot of housewives who 
have no life insurance.” 
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J. Max Spangler, Kansas City 
Life, emphasized the value of mo- 
tivation in selling. He illustrated 
his talk by reciting several mo- 
tivating stories of actual experi- 
ence that have closed sales for 
him. He cited the usefulness of 
newspaper articles in furnishing 
effective motivating material. 

n a 


Dangerous but Common 
Self-Excuses 

In a provocative address deliv- 
ered before the Chicago Association 
of Life Underwriters, W. R. Jen- 
kins, sales director of the North- 
western Nationa] Life, called at- 
tention to two over-worked excuses 
for failure in the business of sell- 
ing life insurance. First was, when 
the salesman acknowledged that he 
does not keep records on the gen- 
eral assumption that most sales- 
men are notoriously poor record 
keepers. “I am not a bookkeeper,” 
he will proudly aver, “I am a sales- 
man.”’ Mr. Jenkins’ answer to that 
one was: 

“Well, there are thousands of 
ex-druggists walking the streets 
because they were druggists and 
not bookkeepers; and thousands of 
ex-hardware men walking the 
streets because they were hard- 
ware men and not bookkeepers. 
Who said that salesmen were 
notoriously poor _ bookkeepers? 
Among successful salesmen, wher- 
ever I have found them, I have 
observed that the great majority 
were notoriously meticulous and 
thorough bookkeepers. The only 
people I know who are notoriously 
poor bookkeepers are to be found 
among the ranks of _ business 
failures in this line of business 
and in every other line of busi- 
ness, and Dun & Bradstreet have 
volumes of evidence to back me 
up in that observation. 

“Or take another old wheeze: “I 
don’t believe in canned sales talks. 
The trouble is that you may know 
all the right answers but the other 
fellow doesn’t.” Ever hear that 
one? Twenty-five years ago John 
Patterson built the National Cash 
Register sales force into the 
nation’s finest sales force by thor- 
oughly and unequivocably prov- 


[FRGENTS ARE SELLING 


ing that there is a right or better 
way to sell and that that better 
way can be formulated into words 
in a planned—or canned, if you 
please—sales talk. He proved the 
point time and again by definite 
demonstration after definite demon- 
stration. Yet each new generation 
of salesmen drag out that old ar- 
gument about canned sales talks, 
and life insurance men are certainly 
no exception. 

“Tests I have made show that on 
96 per cent of your first contacts 
in your daily selling you get a 
favorable and courteous greeting 
and reception. Yet 42 per cent of 
those new contacts never get be- 
yond the approach. And 86 per cent 
never get down to serious consider- 
ation of his—the prospect’s—own 
immediate life insurance problem. 
Did you ever have an interview 
that was all approach? You were 
received well, the prospect was 
friendly, you had a pleasant chat, 
you talked a little about life in- 
surance which in general he favored 
—and then somehow you found 
yourself on the street a few minutes 
later wondering what on earth you 
accomplished on that interview 
and why and for what reason you 
have any right to go back to see 
the man again. Your interview was 





all approach. Check it tomorrow, 
and if you are an average life in- 
surance man you will find that 40 
to 50 per cent of those precious 
and all too hard to find new con- 
tacts or suspects of yours are 
brushing you out the door while you 
are still approaching the subject of 
their personal life insurance prob- 
lems. The answer is that your sus- 
pects and prospects know better 
than you do where they want that 
interview to lead. They want it to 
lead you out the door with a mimi- 
mum of disturbance to them. And 
in dealing with a good many life 
insurance salesmen, they have 
learned a pretty standardized pro- 
cedure for accomplishing just that. 
You with your catch-as-catch-can 
sales talk and not knowing where 
or how to proceed in the direction 
you want to go are at a distinct 
disadvtantage. But of course you 
can’t admit that your prospect is 
smarter than you are, and so you 
offer the excuse that you don’t be- 
lieve in canned sales talk. 


Total life insurance in force is 
now approximately $133,000,000,- 
000, an increase of about 3 per 
cent over the total at the opening 
of the year. 








ENDLESS CHAIN AND DIRECT MAIL 


Ct prospecting is still one of our major problems. Yes, 
the war industries are difficult, if not impossible, to get into. 
We wouldn't have it any other way. 

Here’s what Shirley Board of our agency has done about it. 
Beginning with one friend in the plant, he has used the endless 
chain. And then by reading carefully the house organ of this 
company each week, he keeps in touch with what is going on, 
such as promotions and other personal happenings. He has used 
the “K” letters and “OQ” letters very effectively, and by calling 
on these people at their homes has written a substantial volume 


of business. 


It seems almost certain that he will have all the good prospects 
that he can take care of from now on—at least for the duration. 
His last 16 cases show that 12 of them were in this one company 
for a total of $55,600, or an average policy of $4,633. In one case, 
he was writing the husband $5,000 and the wife was listening in. 
She, too, works for the same defense plant and when the inter- 
view was almost over, she asked why she couldn’t have some of 
the same thing. He left her have 2,500.—Herley S. Daily, general 


agent, Kansas City. 
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With The Editors 








IN THIS ISSUE 


Action—It may well be that that 
much publicized wall motto down 
in Washington, ''It's Later Than 
You Think," has a very definite ap- 
plication to the life insurance busi- 
ness, particularly in relation to the 
question of Compensation Plans. 
Halsey D. Josephson points out 
that a system which worked pas- 
sibly well in a very different past 
may not work at all in a future 
where a large part of new busi- 
ness volume will come from com- 
bination sales. He anticipates 
changes which may bring new 
meaning to that sorely abused 
term ''service’’ because the agents 
performing service will be paid for 
same—and more important, the 
agent performing no service will 
not be paid. He treats the entire 
subject with an inquiring mind 
and offers solutions which seem in- 
evitable to him.—See page 4. 


. * * 


Murder—No less shocking because 
it is self-murder, the suicide rec- 
ord each year takes an appalling 
toll of lives in the United States. 
Furthermore, the economic cost, 
aside from the termination of po- 
tential human values, is consider- 
able, as is evident in a tabulation 
showing the death claims paid by 
ninety-one life insurance com- 
panies to beneficiaries of insured 
suicides. These unfortunates iron- 
ically enough have lived in a state 
of affluence sufficient to afford 
them an above the average life 
insurance estate. The record for 
the year 1942, reviewed by 
Thomas J. V. Cullen, gives data 
for cities and states and the na- 
tion as a whole, with a wide range 
of study.—See page 8. 


* * * 


Success—A cross section of the 
country’s outstanding personal 
producers, in tune with what may 
go down in history as the Ques- 
tionnaire Age, gave us the factual 
background on their business and 
scholastic careers; Louis S. Fischer 
analyzes the answers in an effort 
to determine what effect educa- 
tional advantages exerted on their 
business success.—See page 24. 
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COST OF BUSINESS 


D EEP in the _ sub-conscious 
mind of every agency official 
and every agency researcher, 
and evident as an undercurrent 
in the proceedings of every con- 
vention held by executives 
charged with the responsibility 
of agency and marketing prob- 
lems, is definite concern for the 
attitude of the public toward life 
insurance costs of the imme- 
diate future. Study after inten- 
sive study has revealed that the 
cost of business received from 
agents who remain with a com- 
pany for a period of less than 
twenty months or so from date of 
full-time appointment may well 
run as high as about $40 per 
$1,000. 

It should be borne in mind, of 
course, that this item would 
ordinarily be allocated over a 
period of years on the one hand, 
and on the other applied not to 
acquisition cost, but to supervis- 
ory and management expenses. 
The time, however, may come 
when the life insurance buyer 
will seriously ask why he should 
carry the cost of what are essen- 
tially errors in appointment, 
selection and training of agents. 
In other words, he will want to 
know why rates must be kept at 
current or higher levels although 
only about one-quarter of the 
producers are doing the im- 
portant selling and marketing of 
the policies. 

Therein lies the real problem 
which the agency officers and the 
research executives are facing. 
They are fully aware of it, and 
are devoting their talents to its 
correction while it yet remains 
of importance. Like sane and in- 
telligent men, they are concen- 
trating their energies on the 
trouble and it is evident that 
progress is being made. So far, 
that progress has not put any 
pressure on rates but great for- 
ward strides have been made 
toward an understanding of the 
factors involved and it is more 
than likely that, as such steps are 
taken, agency appointment will 
increasingly emerge from the 
hit-or-miss_ class. 

The financial stability of life 
insurance companies has amply 
proved. itself during the past 


decade. The public has a deep. 
rooted confidence in the conser- 
vatism and wisdom of life in- 
surance management. It now re- 
mains for the production end of 
the business to lift itself to a 
par with the sales technique de- 
veloped by American industry 
in other fields. 


THE EDGE 


bf og are a number of bril- 
liant teachers of the technique 
of life insurance selling whose 
forays into the field of actual 
and personal production have 
been none to successful. Fre- 
quently one hears their peda- 
gogic achievements belittled in 
the light of their inability to do 
for themselves what they claim 
to be able to do for others. 

' That is an unfair and illogical 
method of criticism. Preaching 
and practice must not always, as 
in the old saw, go together. To 
attain the highest possible excel- 
lence in the one endeavor often 
precludes the possibility of out- 
standing accomplishment in the 
other. 

Apart from its injustice to the 
individuals involved, this form 
of criticism is further harmful 
in that it leads to a second false 
assumption: namely, that too 
much knowledge is bad for a 
salesman. It would be a sad com- 
mentary on the real worth of 
life insurance if it were true 
that the more a man knew about 
the product the less he could 
convince others of its value. 

Unassimilated knowledge is, 
of course, no use to anyone— 
least of all a life insurance sales- 
man and it is not to be denied 
that there are many men in the 
field today suffering from that 
form of indigestion. We can't 
however, abandon altogether the 
principle of intelligence in sell- 
ing because of it. 

There are a number of traits 
peculiar to star salesmen which 
are not born of the classroom. 
Aggressiveness, acquisitiveness, 
a compelling personality—these 
are the natural qualities of your 
big producer. But in the last in- 
stance it is his added knowledge 
that gives him the competitive 
edge. 
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NEXT MONTH 


NEW subscriber to this maga- 

zine recently wrote that a sin- 
gle tabulation in the first issue to 
reach his desk was, in his opinion, 
worth the cost of the year's subscrip- 
tion, which reminds us of what might, 
at first thought, appear to be a 
rather indolent goal set by the editor 
of a business magazine. He said he 
would be well satisfied if he felt that 
gach issue of his publication con- 
tained one feature that would hold 
the interest of each reader. On ma- 
ture consideration, such a program is 
not unambitious in our own field, for 
the stakes are high and if the reader 
can be assured of a single new idea 
in each issue, he will be well repaid 
for his time and expense. A new idea 
can be used over and over, as many 
times as a new prospect is found. All 
of which leads up to the suggestion 
that you examine the September is- 
sue of The Spectator in full; it will 
contain an important announcement, 
one calculated to assure the above- 
mentioned objective for the majority 
of our readers. 


HE subject of women in life insur- 

ance, which will be discussed by Dr. 
Margaret Jacobson, author and lec- 
turer, is double-barreled and timely. 
Women by the thousands are now 
earning high wages in war industry 
and are replacing manpower in do- 
mestic lines of business. Many will re- 
main employed in the post-war world 
in both the factories and in business 
offices—and they will remain clients 
of the life insurance companies whose 
ranks they entered during these days 
of emergency. More women are now 
entering the sales organizations of 
the life companies and they are sell- 
ing more insurance to women in other 
industry. The entire field is reviewed 
by Dr. Jacobson. 





Planning—or Interference? 


ECENTLY The Spectator warned against casual accept- 
ance of any of the plans for a State-controlled social 
order now currently being spawned in plethora in the 

capitals of the English-speaking nations. Using economic 
debacle in the aftermath of the First World War (wherein 
the want of a program induced instability and distress) as 
justification, the impractical and the dreamers are too fre- 
quently joined by sound business men in proffering patterns 
heralded as guarantees against the sufferings and sorrows 
which mankind, through the centuries, has borne, but which, 
in reality, are but new approaches to the manytime discarded 
theory of State socialism. 

Not long ago in the British House of Lords a motion “to 
call attention to certain dangers involved in the application 
of too rigid a policy of planning to post-war conditions,” 
quite accurately voiced the thinking of The Spectator. 

Lord Elton declared “that at anytime during the last 25 
years it would have been virtually impossible to deduce from 
a mere examination of the Statute Book which Party was in 
power, so consistently did the legislative machine, whoever 
had control of it, continue to grind out much the same piece- 
meal extensions of the authority of the State.” Further, he 
emphasized, “the grave dangers inherent in the advance of 
State interference ... particularly among the section of 
public opinion which has come to believe that any increase 
therein is a synonym for progress.” 

Those who look with favor on planning as a rational and 
inoffensive approach to security must not overlook the fact 
that planning, in its own definition, involves compulsion, for 
without compulsion no plan could be effective unless the 
essential elements of the plans, human or inanimate, are 
under rigid control. So it is that even such humanly-con- 
ceived plans as those of William Beveridge and Frederick 
Delano reek, in paragraph after paragraph, with phrases of a 
compulsory nature which in themselves deprive the free man 
of his democratic birthright. 

Insurance men must acquaint themselves sufficiently with 
the designs of post-war planning so as to be a powerful voice 
against the substitution of State socialism for democracy. 
The institution of insurance is designed to enable men to 
plan their future against the common vicissitudes of an 
uncertain future by a system of financial protection against 
loss of property and life. As members of that institution, 
insurance men will be expected to advise their fellow citi- 
zens on the pitfalls that lurk in proffered legislative..boons 
and ostensible benevolences by which the State substitutes 
itself for the individual in preparation for the years beyond. 


T. J. V.C. 
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OUR COVER PERSONALITY 








| 7 insurance is one of the greatest developments that the genius of man has 
contrived for the security of the individual citizen and his family. The enormous 
development of life insurance in America now comprising more than 66,000,000 
individual policyholders and representing ‘about 70 per cent of the life insurance 
in the entire world is identical with our free enterprise system and the American 
way of life. It is synonymous with good citizenship because every policy of life 
insurance is a goal for the attainment of individual security and economic freedom 
and a plan for the attainment of that goal.—£ric Johnston. 











Harris & Ewing Photo 


National leaders confer on manpower problems. Left to right, standing—Philip Murray, president, C.I.O.; Eric Johnston, presi- 

dent, U. S. Chamber of Commerce; James Patton, president, National Farmers Union; A. S. Goss, president, National Grange. 

Seated—Frederic Crawford, president, National Association of Manufacturers; Paul V. McNutt, chairman, Manpower Commis- 
sion; E. A. O'Neal, president, Farm Bureau Association; William Green, president, American Federation of Labor. 


head the United States Chamber of Commerce, 

stands for more cooperation with government and 
labor and less “Roosevelt-baiting,” although a Repub- 
lican. Indeed, by the conservative members of the 
Chamber he is regarded as almost radical. 

Mr. Johnston’s early life was difficult economically. 
His father died when Eric was a child, and at the age 
of six the boy went to work selling newspapers in 
Spokane, Washington, whither the family had moved 
from Washington, D. C. By the sweat of his brow as 
long-shoreman, young Eric later earned his way 
through the University of Washington, from which he 
received an LL.B. in 1917. Before he could be admitted 
to the Bar, however, the 1st World War came along, 
and Eric enlisted in the Marines and was commissioned 
a captain. 

Soldiering might have become his permanent pro- 
fession had he not suffered a head injury while acting 
as assistant naval attaché at Peking, China, with an 
honorable discharge the result. Returning to Spokane 
in 1923, Mr. Johnston bought, with a friend, an elec- 
tricial manufacturing and wholesale concern, naming 
it the Brown-Johnston Company. Ten years later the 
firm had grown into two separate organizations, the 
Columbia Electrical and Manufacturing Company and 
the Brown-Johnston Company, each the largest estab- 


F in ALLEN JOHNSTON, youngest man ever to 
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lishment in its field in the Northwest. He continues to 
act as president for both. 

Rapidly gaining prominence in Spokane as a lead- 
ing citizen, Mr. Johnston became president of the city’s 
Chamber of Commerce in 1931 and two years later was 
appointed to Washington, D. C., as director of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. He subse- 
quently rose through the vice-presidency, to the pres- 
idency in 1942. 

Eric Johnston is a compelling public speaker. “He 
has probably done more than any single business man 
in the country to gain support of management for 
cooperation with organized labor,” asserted John H. 
Crider in the New York Herald Tribune. “A past 
master at making friends and influencing people,” 
stated Business Week. 

In a keenly lucid exposition in defense of capitalism 
published recently in the Readers Digest, Mr. John- 
ston declared: “I am for capitalism, and almost all 
labor leaders I know are really just as much for it 
as I am. They know that either private business or 
government bureaucracy must save this country when 
the War is over; and they prefer private business.” 

Born December 21, 1896, in Washington, D. C., the 
son of Bertram Allen and Ida Fazio Ballinger John- 
ston, Eric Johnston married Ina Harriet Hughes of 
Spokane. They have two daughters. 
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THE EXECUTIVE WHO STOPS TO THINK . 
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*HAPLES ¢ 
POKE 


Knows that "10% for War Bonds isn’t enough these days” 


Workers’ Living Costs going up...and 
Income and Victory Tax now deducted 
at source for thousands of workers... 

Check! You're perfectly right . . . bur 
all these burdens are more than balanced 
by much higher FAMILY INCOMES for 
most of your workers! 

Millions of new workers have entered 
the picture. Millions of women who 
never worked before. Millions of others 
who never began to earn what they are 
getting today! 


This space is a contribution to 
America's all-out war effort by 


THE SPECTATOR 


A 10% Pay-Roll Allotment for War 
Bonds from the wages of the family 
bread-winner is one thing—a 10% Pay- 
Roll Allotment from each of several workers 
in the same family is quite another matter! 
Why, in many such Cases, it could well 
be jacked up to 30%—50% or even more 
of the family’s new money! 


That’s why the Treasury Department 
now urges you to revise your War Bond 
thinking—and your War Bond se//ing—on 
the basis of family incomes. The current 





War Bond campaign is built around the 
family unit—and labor-management sales 
programs should be revised accordingly. 


For details get in touch with your local 
War Savings Staff which will supply you 
with all necessary material for the proper 
presentation of the new plan. 


Last year’s bonds got us started—this 
year’s bonds are to win! So let's all raise 
our sights, and get going. If we all pull 
together, we'll put it over with a bang! 


you've done your bit 


...now do your best! 


x wekekekkkkkkk * 























Battles, ball games, and sales are fre- 


quently won by brilliance. But wars, 
pennants, and successful careers are won 
by preparation. Etna Life Salesmen 
know the value of mastering a perfected 
organized sales presentation. They have 
seen that the direct, decisive presenta- 


tion brings a high ratio of results. 





ZETNA LIFE ORGANIZED SELLING 


ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
and affiliates 


The #tna Casualty & Surety Company 

The Automobile Insurance Compary 

The Standard Fire Insurance Company 
of Hartford, Connecticut 








